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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


UPPOSE, just as a wild supposition, as the upshot of all this 
horrible imbroglio, this devil's dance of civilization over its own 
resources, that Alsace and the Vosges mountains went to Germany, 
that the demand for money were limited to a repayment of the 
German loans—£30,000,000—and that France, preferring liberty 
toa Republic, elected Leopold of Belgium her King, with Belgium 
as his dower, how would the world stand then? German feeling 
about her frontier would be satisfied; France would be intact ; 
Belgium would come in at the top instead of the bottom, as Scot- 
land came into Great Britain; and we should be out of that 
dangerous guarantee. No right would be violated except that of 
the people of Alsace, who might secure their civil autonomy under, 
say, Duke Ernst. It is a dream, of course, but history is not 
ended yet. 








The latest news strikes us as very favourable to the Parisian 
prospect of defence. General Trochu is overcoming his grand 
difficulty, want of equipments. According to his own letter to 
the Mayor of Paris, and to an invaluable letter of 10th October 
in the Daily News, he has “found,” or manufactured enough 
breech-loaders—of two kinds, we fear, and possibly of three—for 
all his Mobiles, all his regulars, and four-tenths of the National 
Guard, if willing to go to the front ; in all, for 210,000 men. He 
has muzzle-loading rifles for about 110,000 more; and M. Dorian, 
Commissary of Arms, himself the greatest arm manufacturer in 
France, is rapidly manufacturing the balance required, or say, 
150,000 more. He is, moreover, founding brass, or rather bronze, 
breech-loader field- pieces, and shells for them, quite ‘‘as fast as is 
desirable.” He has 8,000 omnibus-horses accustomed to heavy 
loads, and a splendid space in the ruined baulieue for effective 
drill. As we understand the facts, he is so nearly ready that he 
is forming his reserve field regiments from the National Guard. 





On the other hand, the time allowed to the great Frenchman to 
make his army, equip it, and crash with it through the enemy’s lines 
grows fearfully short. The same correspondent, after a painful 
calculation, believes that Paris can get on easily as to food till 
November 10, uneasily till December 1, and amid painful suffer- 
ing till December 15. ‘That means that ‘Trochu must win or sur- 
render in five weeks, for he must have supplies for his army if he 
takes it outside, and must keep a week’s food in reserve if Paris is 
not to perish of starvation before England, which we can see will 
have to feed her if she falls, can reach her even with flour. This 
is quick work, when we consider the task to be performed ; the 
absence of artillery officers to train the gunners, and the desperate 
tenacity with which the Germans will hold every position. 
there were six months’ food in Paris, General ‘Trochu might win ; 
but it looks as if there were not two, and the weak die quick on 
low rations. Fortunately there is no end to the wine. 





If | 


any visible justification for wild rumours like the one recorded 
elsewhere, which are all based on the supposition that the Marshal 
rejects the Republic, and will make peace for himself. He has no 
more power to cede territory than any Franc-Tireur, and for all 
that appears, just as little inclination. Why should he, of all men, 
wish to dismember France? The accounts from before Metz 
show no change in the position, but there is reason to believe that 
food is failing. The truth will be known about ‘Tuesday next. 


The defeat of the Army before Orleans and occupation of 
Orleans, bad as it was, was certainly not what the Prussians 
said,— whose telegraphic accounts of military proceedings are 
less and less to be trusted,—a defeat of the whole Army of 
the Loire. It appears from the report of General de la Motte 
Rouge that, having plenty of guns, but no gunners, he thought 
it would be pure madness to give battle, and therefore ordered 
forward a force of 3,500 men to support the force already under 
General Reyan, and cover the retreat of his main body 
across the Loire. ‘The regulars in this force behaved exceed- 
ingly badly, throwing away their weapons and running away 
as if in panic; the Mobiles, the Foreign Legion, and the Ponti- 
fical Zouaves fought splendidly, the latter, however, not having 
lost quite the immense proportion of their numbers which was at 
first given out. In the meantime, the General in command had 
got his whole army to the south side of the Loire without the 
loss of a single gun; and the latest accounts of that army from 
English correspondents show that it is growing in force, and 
especially in the strength of its artillery, every day. It was sup- 
posed to be stationed between Ferté St. Aubyn and Vierzon, 
covering Bourges, and probably numbers at least 80,000 
men. ‘The Prussians do not at present seem inclined to attack 
it, or to descend on Bourges. ‘They still oecupy Orleans; but 
most of their troops are on the north bank of the Loire, and were 
engaged in the capture of Chateaudun, on the direct road be- 
tween Tours and Versailles (say, 70 miles from ‘Tours and 100 
miles from Versailles), on the 18th (Tuesday). ‘Tours is fortu- 
nately on the south bank of the Loire, or the Government would 
probably again be compelled to fly. 


The most important of the Paris sallies reported this week 
was a reconnaissance on the 13th (‘Thursday week) to the south of 
Paris, towards Chatillon, where the Mobiles of the Cote d'Or carried 
two barricades at Chatillon at the point of the bayonet and entered 
Bagneux, when, the Prussians appearing in great numbers on the 
plain, the party, according to previous orders it is said, retired, 
but after inflicting so much loss that the Prussians applied the next 
day (Friday, 14th) for a truce to bury the dead. It is also stated 
that on Tuesday, 18th, the Prussians twice endeavoured to carry 
the redoubt of Hautes Bruyéres, near Villejuif, and were twice 
repulsed. ‘The second time the attack was made in great force, 
and was not repulsed till after three hours’ hard fighting. Of 
course, we shall have no notice of this from Versailles. ‘The in- 
tention seems to have been to obtain a good point from which to 
attack Fort Issy, one of the weakest of the forts. 








‘The German authorities put into the S/autsanze/yer last week a 
very candid official account of the diiculties to be overcome in the 
siege of Paris,—possibly even slightly exaggerating them,—in order 
to make the German people more patient and the glory of success 
the greater. ** ‘The moral and material resources remaining to the 
enewy are,” says the report, ‘of no contemptible kind, and 
having been placed at the disposal of an energetic commander, 
render the task of our armies one of the most diflicult recorded in 
the military history of the world.” The report describes Paris as 
‘+ a fortified battlefield covering every point of access.” Some of 


It would appear to be certain that Marshal Bazaine sent General , the detached fortified forts, Mont Valérien and St. Denis, ‘‘ exceed 
Boyer to Prince Frederick Charles to negotiate, that the Prince | the strength of many a fortress.” A line connecting the forts 
referred him to the King, and that he passed through Versailles on | would be 12 Stunden (say, 36 English miles) in length, while they 


his way back on the 16th inst. 


It is evident, from the reference | 
to the King, that Bazaine has not offered to surrender on the | 


command a circumference of at Jeast 54 miles. ‘The hilly country 
renders the duty of the blockading troops very arduous, 


Sedan basis; but no hint of his terms has transpired, nor is there | and to bring up more would greatly increase the diffi- 
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culty of feeding them. To get the heavy siege guns 
into position is a work of tremendous labour. It often 


takes a whole company to move a single gun. Where the ground 
is soft and very uneven, horses cannot be used. The ground 


whence the city itself can be bombarded is the most hilly and | 


difficult of all. The bombardment will hardly be proceeded with 
till the fire of more than one of the forts is silenced. ‘The report 
evidently contemplates the siege lasting far into the winter, 
and looks for the reduction of Paris as much by starvation and 
the discontent it will excite as by force. We may be sure that 
this report embodies Von Moltke’s own views. 


A similar official report on the attempts of the French to 
raise new armies in the field is couched in a much more 
contemptuous tone. It speaks of the Southern Army, of 
its not daring to attempt the relief of Strasburg, and 


of its futile efforts to break the communications of the Ger- | 


mans with Paris, with the greatest scorn. ‘‘Its greatest ex- 
ploit was an attempt to surprise Nancy, which, however, was 
so easily foiled by one Landwehr battalion that we could 
not even boast of having had an engagement.” Of the Army 
of the Loire the report speaks scarcely more respectfully. 
[t dilates on the wealth of Orleans and the fertility of the district 


just north of it called the Beauce, the possession of which by the } 


Germans will “ greatly diminish the number of our provision- 
trains from Germany.” By blowing up an arch or two of 
the bridge over the Loire at Orleans, the, Germans, says 
the report, will render it very difficult for the Army of 
the Loire to penetrate north, as the bridges at Jargeau and 
Beaugency are not strong enough for artillery to pass over. It is 
all true, and exposes the weakness of the French provincial attempts 
at rallying with a pitiless hand. 


Soissons capitulated on Sunday, after a siege of only four days. 
It was, however, fully invested from the beginning of October, but 
even then the investment and siege together hardly lasted much 
more than a fortnight. According to Azamat Batuk, the corre- 
spondent of the Pul/ Miu, the little fortress was quite forgotten 
by the Government, and had received no sort of orders or help since 


the battle of Sedan, though up to the end of September communi- | 


cation with it was quite possible. It seems that the soldiers were 
quite ready to continue the defence, but that the pressure of the 
civilians of the town was irresistible. The capture of the place 
gives the Germans a second line of railway from Chilons to Paris, 
which will be at once used for victualling the army. 





It is pretty clear that Paris is no longer under illusions. ‘The 
defeat at Orleans is known there, as is the failure of M. Thiers’ 
mission, and in an exaggerated form the tardiness of the provinces. 
The Gaulois of the 4th October in a coldly truthful leader tells 
Parisians that the German siege-train will arrive ; that the besieg- 
ing army cannot be less than 400,000 men (the Germans say 


5 


20,000), that Paris is only * provisioned for two months ;” that 


) 
disease will not help them, as the enemy are well lodged; that 
sazaine, even if he broke out of Metz, would lose two-thirds of 
his army in getting to Paris; that the Army of the Loire needs 
“time ” for equipment ; and that Paris must fall upon the enemy. 


In a letter of the 15th October, to the Mayor of Paris, General 


Trochu, while ordering a selection of National Guards for the | 


field, uses the following noteworthy expressious :—‘* [ now declare 
that, impressed with the most complete faith ina return of fortune, 
which will be due to the great work of resistance summed up in 
the siege of Paris, I will not cede to the pressure of the public 
impatience. Animating myself with thesense of the duties which 


are common to us all, and of the responsibilities that no one | 


shares with me, [ shall pursue to the end the plan which ! have 
traced out, without revealing it, and [ only demand of the popu- 
Jation of Paris, in exchange for my efforts, the continuance of 
that confidence with which it has hitherto honoured me.” Ife is 
man, this General, whether he wins or fails. 


The reports from the Army of Lyons are unfavourable. The 
National Guard behaves well, but the troops have apparently 
lost all sense of discipline. They obey no orders, insult 
and even strike their officers, who, on the other hand, 
bred under a_ different system, have forgotten the Re- 
publican tradition of discipline, which inflicts death for dis- 
obedience to a service order, but enforces equality off duty. It 
is quite possible that, if the second clause is respected, M. 


CGambetta’s terrific measure may restore order as to the first. He 


has invested every superior, even the elected non-commissioned 
officers, with power to inflict death for insubordination, and in the 


| Army of the Loire death is inflicted. Unless, however, much time 
is given, the Army of Lyons can scarcely become formidable iy the 
war. If it did, the German army shortly to be released from 
| Metz would probably take that direction. 


(reneral Bourbaki is despatched to form an army in the North 
and will probably make his head-quarters at first at Lille. General 
WAurelles des Paladins keeps the command of the Loire army. 
General Garibaldi, in conjunction with General Cambriels, in 
cominand of a large force of Volunteers and Francs-Tireurs (now 
) all put in wniform and under regular officers), is to operate in the 
| Vosges. The /vho says it has information that he is at the head 
of 150,000 men; but we do not believe that he can have arms for 
a body at all approaching to that number. 


The French still do themselves great harm by their gasconading 

. ° ° 5 

style of announcing minute events which they suppose (often 
| rightly) to be of good omen, asfarasthey go. Thus M. Gambetta’s 


proclamation issued on October 13, describing, ‘* with unspeakable 
joy,” the achievements of the Army of Paris, has been spoken of 
as a vast lie; but, as we believe, it is simply a gasconade, intended 
to encourage the French, about very slight successes gained against 
{the Prussian outposts, of which the most important was the 
| displacement of the Prussians from the heights of Villejuif as 
long ago as September 20 by General Maudhui’s force,—a check 
never formally admitted by the Prussians, but again and 
| ° P * Pr ° : 

| Again virtually admitted in their despatches. It is certain 
} 








that the Prussians at first occupied the redoubt at Montretout, 
and found they could not hold it,—that they did place pickets at 
St. Cloud, and probably would have planted batteries there if they 
had not been shelled out from Mont Valérien. ‘Towards Drancy, 
and in the direction of Bondy, attempts of the Prussians to form 
batteries have been defeated by sallies under the guns of the forts. 
| In the direction of Bougival there have been several sallics, some 
| of them admitted by the Prussians themselves to have done damage 
to their works, and, as we believe, pushing them somewhat back- 
| wards ; but all these things were mere trifles effected under the 
| protection of fire from the forts, and not matters to boast of in 
the least. In effect, it has been shown that the troops of Paris 
behave very well under fire, and that the Prussians have been 
| allowed no chance of drawing their line closer, as they have more 
than once tried to do. 


| 








| Mr. Cardwell has assured his constituents at Oxford that the 
| Government intends next session to bring in a Bill for the eularge- 
;ment of the Army; and Sir Ilenry Storks, now candidate in the 
Liberal interest for Colchester, and the best member Colchester 
could possibly select, says ‘a measure” will be presented to Par- 
liament, and breech-loaders issued to the Volunteers at the rate of 
30,000 a month, ‘The plan is generally understood to be one for 
| creating an Army of Reserve; but no plan can be effective which 
| does not include a heavy increase to our Regular Artillery force. 
| Without going the length of Colonel Shakespear, who wants 500 
| field guns, we would maintain that the force, in England, and in 
| perfect efficiency, with all its equipments and horses, should never 
| be less than 50 batteries, or 300 guns. Every step of this war 
shows the folly of leaving a country with an insufficient supply of 
this arm, which cannot be improvised except at terrible disadvan- 
| tage. If a Sadowa ever happens to our Fleet, the enemy may not 
be able to bring over more than 90,000 men, but he will assuredly 
| bring twice his proper proportion of artillery. No valour will keep 
men on a space swept by shells to which they cannot reply. 





Mr. Trevelyan, free from his oflicial fetters, is doing good service 
by speeches on Army reform. One which he delivered on Wed- 
nesday in Edinburgh was directed to prove that the extinction of 
purchase, without which no reform of any kind in the Army is 
possible at all, can be effected for £3,140,000. This includes 
the sum of £2,355,000, which the War Oflice estimated in 1857 as 
the legal value of commissions, and £785,000 as compensation 
Supposing even that we were 


for extra-regulation prices. 
a little more liberal, and gave 10 per cent. extra for what 
‘would be virtually a forced sale of property to Govern- 
ment, £4,000,000 would be a trifling sum for the final 
extinction of a system which makes it impossible for us to obtain 
hard-working, highly-educated ollicers. Mr. Trevelyan says it 
' would be easy to save half-a-million a year in allowances; but he 
forgets, we think, that purchase once abolished, we must pay 
officers somewhat better, and also, that once abolished, so com- 
plete a reform would be possible that no calculation on present 
bases would be useful. It is, for example, at present a cardinal 
principle in our Army that the highest allowances are to go to 
men who are not on service. ‘That system could not last if Par- 
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meenenh ones looked into the subject without a prejudice in favour | 
of the rich. We give a colonel en refraite £2,000 a year, and | 
an Indian civilian, who has probably governed provinces and 
spent thirty years in exile, £1,000. 


The British Government, it is announced, has sent a battalion 
of Marines to China, where ‘the force is already considerable.” 
This is probably sufficient, provided Lord Mayo has been warned, 
put the intelligence from China is still very disheartening. Several 
persons, probably innocent, have been executed, but Ma, the 
Viceroy of Nankin, has been assassinated for favouring foreigners, 
and the Government of Pekin appears profoundly indifferent. It 

reover, scarcely yet realized that the power of France is 
has, mo ’ 7 F 
paralyzed for the moment. 


The experiment made by Mr. Hope, of Romford, to utilize 
sewage promises to produce important results. Ie has hired the 
sewage of Romford for £600 a year, pours it in a fluid state by 
pipes over a farm of 121 acres, and produces root crops without 
parallel. During a visit paid to the farm on Saturday by a number 
of scientific men, they found ‘ the specimens for the most part of 
unusual size, recalling Gulliver’s experiences in Brobdignag, one 
single potato frequently consisting of a cluster weighing a couple 
of pounds, and carrots attaining the dimensions of humming-tops. 
Mangold-wurzel had swollen to the proportions of moderate 
trunks of trees, standing fully two feet above the ground, and 
on every side nature was arrayed in her very largest patterns.” 
No unpleasant smell was perceptible except at the reservoir, and 
the profits appear to be considerable. They are, however, profits 
on market-gardening, not on the cultivation of cereals or grass. 


The Times of Thursday published a story by a correspondent at 
Wilhelmshihe who had met a Commissioner from Alsace, and 
learned from him that the German Government had offered Bazaine 
permission to march out with his army, and go whither he 
pleased ; while the Germans entering Metz would hold Alsace and 
Lorraine, and leave France to form any Government she pleased. 
Bazaine would then march on Paris, set up the Napoleonic 
dynasty, and make peace. ‘The correspondent must surely have 
been hoaxed by some crypto-Imperialist. Supposing Bazaine to 
be Bonapartist, an assertion of which there is no proof, why should 
his men be? and if not, how could he hold them together in the 
face of a decree dismissing him from his command? ‘The Germans, 
moreover, once in retreat, would be pursued by the Army of Paris 
and attacked by all France, and the war would in fact reeommence 
from the beginning, France having gained many weeks’ breathing- 
time. 


The Spaniards are again trying to finda King. Vrim has, it 
would appear, re-opened negotiations with Victor Emanuel, and 
the Crown is to be offered, if the Cortes consent, to Prince 
Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, the candidate formerly selected. ‘The 
consent of Germany has, it is said, been obtained, and the re- 
luctance of the Italian people has been overcome by their wish 
for the alliance of a Mediterranean power, which, now that 
Napoleon has disappeared, would in the event of French hos- 
tility to Italy become most valuable. The personal relation- 
ship is, it is said, to be cemented by a warm alliance. 








Cardinal Antonelli has, of course, protested against the act of 
the Italian Government on entering upon Rome, and has declared 
the intention of the Pope to surrender no particle of his rights 
and to re-enter upon them as soon as the occasion shall 
occur. ‘The Pope himself has also put forth a protest, in 
which he complains chiefly that as he has no longer uncon- 
trolled power over the post office, since the Italian Government 
cannot be trusted to convey his letters, he is ‘‘ wholly destitute of 
the means of communicating” with his children which “the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ and the common Father of the faithful ” ought to 
possess, ‘This hardly seems a very terrible grievance. At least, 
it is one that a great number of the early Popes must have suffered 
from even more seriously. Cannot he despatch all his important 
letters by Papal messengers, as the British Government does by 
Queen’s messengers? ‘The Holy Father says not, because the 
messengers leaving his palace are searched. Well, then, why 
not ask for the island of Kiba, annex it to the diocese of Rome, 
and reside in Elba? He would still be Bishop of Rome, and 
would be completely independent, and the King of Italy would | 
be only too glad to get in this way out of the scrape. Unless the 
Pope can first convert the world, he will not be able to satisfy | 
men that Rome ought to be Papai against the will of its people | 
and of the whole people of Italy. But he can convert the world 
as well from Elba as from Rome. 








A little exploit, reminding us rather of the days of Bruce and 
Wallace than the days of Sedan and Gravelotte, has been achieved 
by the gallant little garrison of Montmédy. Under cover of a 
thick fog, 500 of them issued forth and fell upon Stenay, occupied 
by a German garrison, mastered the outposts, penetrated into the 
town before the Prussian force could assemble, seized the com- 
mandant in his bed, and carried off seven officers and 206 men as 
prisoners, besides a good quantity of arms and munitions. This 
exploit must have been due to the gallant man who has all along 
inspired the resistance at Montmédy, and so successfully resisted 
the wish of his fellow-citizens to capitulate after Sedan. 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt, M.P. for Oxford, not only approves the 
marriage of the Princess Louise with the Marquis of Lorn, but 
answers for it that ‘ it is a marriage of the purest affection.” He 
happened to be staying at the house of the Marquis’s parents “ at 
the time the announcement,—then a secret,—was made,” and in 
short, there seems every reason to believe, though Mr. Harcourt is 
too bashful to admit it, that he did a good deal to arrange the 
union, and that when the Royal settlements are drawn, he himself 
will be what is technically called, ‘* Protector of the Settlement.” 
‘The citizens of Oxford appeared to be quite satisfied that he had 
done his duty in the matter to England and to his constituents. 





The first election for the Metropolitan School Board seems 
likely to give a good result, though as yet there is a good 
deal of confusion in the attempt to mediate between the various 
Local Committees. Professor Huxley and Miss Garrett are 
both mentioned as candidates, and both will, or ought to 
be, elected,—as contributing what the School Board is not 
likely to get from any other quarter. Miss Garrett, M.D., 
professes herself quite favourable to religicus teaching of a 
liberal kind, and as far as we can see, so do the great 
majority of tie candidates,—some of the so-called working- 
men’s candidates not even excepted, if we may judge by 
Mr. George Potter's rather artful address, in which he opposes all 
religious teaching that is not included in “an open Bible.” 
Miss Garrett is also heartily in favour of compulsion. An 
effort made on Thursday to form a central committee, which 
should take as its professed object the bringing forward and 
sifting out of the dest candidates (i.c., the best-informed candi- 
dates in an educational sense) from the local lists, irrespective of 
special opinions, failed through the very natural fear of the local 
committees, all of which had been created with the object of 
supporting religious teaching, that this would issue in a compro- 
mise with the Secularists. Nevertheless, some selective process of 
the kind is greatly needed, and it can hardly be managed without 
some sort of compromise with the Secularists. 


Lord Napier of Magdala declares officially that he knows of no 
ground for believing in the insubordination of the 4th Bengal 
Native Infantry at Allahabad, It remains, therefore, only to 
account for the telegram, which was, we are told, one of Reuter’s, 
and was most explicit and circumstantial. 


The Germans appear inclined to postpone or abandon the inva- 
sion of Normandy. It was reported on Monday that Rouen had 
been threatened, but since then no movement in that direction 
has been recorded, though the extraordinary richness of the pro- 
vince in cattle and grain must tempt invaders. ‘The people of 
Rouen, Dieppe, and Havre talk much of defending themselves, and 
a suflicient number of Mobiles has been gathered together; but 
there is no trace of effective organization, of good field artillery, or 
of strong discipline. ‘The people seem willing to die, but that is all. 
‘The want of capacity to organize visible in this splendid province, 
with its wealth, its gentry, and its open communication with 
England, is the worst symptom as yet seen in the condition of 
France. 

We have alluded elsewhere to the supplies of arms on their way 
to France from America. ‘The Government of the United States 
has decided, like our own, that a power which chooses to go to 
war—that is, to do a bad thing—has no right to prevent neutrals 
from trading—that is, from doing a good thing. It refuses, 
therefore, to interfere with the shipment of munitions, which are 
coming over in great quantities. ‘This action of the American 
Government disposes of the idea that Count Bismarck will induce 
the Union to join him in a demand for compensation due from 
England both to America and Germany. Belgium, we believe, has 
stopped the sale of firearms to belligerents, but only under force 


mie ure. 





Qos 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 92}. 
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. or their want of artillery renders standing oesible. "Ths 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. citizens of Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles ir pon Pie 


——o—— 
THE DECADENCE OF FRANCE. 


HERE is an idea rapidly gaining ground among our own 
people, in Germany, and in America which ought to be 
discussed. Is it not possible, ask grave men, astounded by 
the events of the war, that France is something more than 
defeated,—that she is in decadence, that her history is over, 
and that she will never revive? The question, though only 
uttered in Germany, is whispered in a great many households 
in England, and it is well worth a serious discussion. If 
France is to cease to be, the history of the human race is 
modified for ever, and the world has lost one of its 
first advantages, the existence in Europe of an effective 
and propagandist intellect radically different from the Teuton. 
Not only the dominion of the world, though that is much, 
but the dominion of the thoughts of the world will have 
passed to a single branch of the human race, for the Anglo- 
Saxon is but the Teuton modified by centuries of freedom. 
This may be the best, as it is clearly the strongest branch 
of the human stock, but still a branch with no right and 
no capacity to supersede hnmanity. Primd fucie, many of 
the events of the war justify those who apprehend so 
frightful a calamity. Fighting power, if not a high form 
of power in a race, is an essential form if the race is to 
keep its independence, and France appears to superficial 
observers to have lost its fighting power. We all, friends 
and enemies alike, ask with General Blumenthal, in simple 
amazement, what change has come over the French? Why 
do they run away? The linesmen who in one place—Metz— 
fight to the death, everywhere else run, or capitulate, or mutiny, 
or do something or other for which explanation seems as difli- 
cult as apology. The citizens in many places give themselves 
up on mere rumours of a German advance. The departments 
seem utterly unable to organize anything, not only an army, 
but a regiment, a company, anything of any value for defence. 
No leaders, it is said, turn up even in civil matters, and not 
only no leaders, but no policies, nothing even like the vague but 
triumphant thought expressed in Lincoln’s rude formula, “We 
must keep on pegging away.’ Vast regions full of men and 
wealth and spirit sit apparently inert, doing nothing, while 
in the occupied districts Frenchmen seem cowed to such a 
point that they dare not even attempt to cut a rail- 
way. What can it all mean, if it be not that France is 
in decay, that the attack has not made ruin, but only re- 
vealed it ? 

It is horribly true, all that, and yet we believe we may 
absolutely reject the deduction pessimists are inclined to draw. 
We should reject it even if all the facts were unfavourable, 
believing that a people, like an individual, may be temporarily 
paralyzed, that no conclusion can fairly be formed as to the con- 
dition of a nation from an experience of only six weeks; but 
many of the facts are favonrable to France in a high degree. 
Take those, first of all, which affect the question of military 
spirit. The Army, as a whole, has shown want of discipline, 
want of staying power, and want of self-reliance ; but, till 
disheartened by the revelation of the incompetence of its chiefs, 
it fought fairly well, and one section of it, exactly like the rest in 
all but discipline, has displayed a courage, tenacity, and careless- 
ness of life worthy of the best days of France. It may be said 
that the soldiery ought to be more stubborn even if badly led, 
but the answer to that is that they never have been, that all 
the triumphs of France have been accomplished with armies 
of highly nervous, excitable men, of not very high physique, 
who make good leadership their condition of victory. That 
is not the English condition, and may not be the German ; but 
it has always been the French, at least since the Revolution 
allowed the rank and file to form an opinion on their com- 
manders. Outside the Line, again, the people have revealed in 
the majority of instances a very high degree of spirit. Trochu 
has with him a hundred thousand men who in reality, if not 
in appearance, are volunteers, power to coerce them having 
disappeared; and they behave, even according to hostile 
accounts, very well indeed, holding their ground after the 
linesmen have retreated,—a dreadful trial to raw recruits. 
These men are provincials, and at least two hundred thousand 
more of them are in arms “behind the Loire” and in the 
South, and seem by all accounts determined men. The stories 
about the fall of Orleans, which, by the way, are absurdly 
misconceived both at Versailles and in England, do not affect 
the Mobiles, who stand as long as their Generals will let them, 








readiness, the Lyonnese in particular having faced an 
insurrection with the utmost determination, and have 
organized themselves so fairly, that France may be said 
in six weeks to have produced a hundred infantry regiments 
of 3,000 men each by voluntary enlistment. They are badly 
armed, equipped, and drilled; they have new and therefore 
ignorant officers, and they are deficient in subordination off 
parade ; but those lamentable facts only show how strong the 
spirit must be which brings them in such masses to the front. 
One victory, one sound piece of evidence that they can beat 
Germans, that the latterare fighting men and not genii, and these 
men will be formidable soldiers,—unable, it may be, to defeat 
Prussians—who are clearly the most tenacious fighters in the 
world—but able to make victory worthless to them. The 
French, be it remembered, are not fighting for home and hearth. 
They can have peace to-morrow by surrendering a strip of 
territory of which they have scarcely heard, but that surrender 
involves humiliation for France, and they fight on, not very 
confidently, for they see the regulars run, and not very ably, 
for they have no leader, but still with resolute pluck. So far 
from thinking that France shows signs of martial decadence, 
we think she shows signs that her people have improved, that 
they are more ready to fight than they have ever been, much 
more ready than in 1713 or 1815. 

Then, as to civil capacity, look to the whole record, in- 
stead of part of it. Look how swiftly and strongly the 
National Guard of Paris—not the Mobiles, who were out- 
side — poured to the assistance of the Government when 
threatened by the Reds,—poured in an instant, with clear 
determination to put disorder down. Or read the really 
wonderful account, by a most hostile critic, of the way in 
which the Battalion Croix Rousse at Lyons, 3,000 workmen— 
silkweavers who, two months ago, never saw a rille—swept 
Cluseret and his followers into space on behalf of a Prefect 
whom they disliked, but who represented order. Could 
Colonel T. Hughes’s regiment have done better? Even these 
dangerous Reds are most dangerous because of the revolution- 
ary energy with which they desire to defend France, and take 
for their leader a man wild enough no doubt in his ideas 
about property, but with some brains. Cluseret’s plan for form- 
ing an army by a conscription under penalty of death, and the 
substitution of the non-commissioned oflicers for the distrusted 
caste, was as a revolutionary scheme, the ablest yet propounded, 
and has, in part, been accepted by Gambetta. Men say every: 
day there are no leaders, but let us just look at that. Natural 
leaders, of course, there are none, for Senators, Deputies, 
officials, Generals, were all Imperialists, and the aristocracy has 
apparently ducked under, but where but in France could civil 
chiefs be so rapidly improvised, or so readily obeyed? Here 
is a Marseillaise lawyer, of Genoese extraction, who drops out 
of a balloon, remarks that he is going to save France if he can, 
and from Tours to Marseilles accumulates all authority into 
his own hands. Who is “pronouncing” against Gambetta ? 
The leader has not yet appeared—whenever did the Man of Des- 
tiny turn up in six weeks ?—but what other country ever impro- 
vised a Government so well out of such materials, built a work- 
ing machine by such a device as entrusting a Dictatorship to 
the members for the Capital? Just imagine the sort of obedi- 
ence English counties would pay to self-elected Secretaries of 
State, representing London vestries, and supposed to be of dan- 
gerous, though uncertain political tendencies! We do not know 
all or much that this Government is doing, but we do know that 
it finds money to go on, that it has fortified Paris, that it has 
established two centres of government; that it is improvising 
armies, one of which—the Parisian one—impresses Baron von 
Moltke—not a bad judge of such things—with evident respect ; 
that it is creating an artillery; that it does somehow carry 
on the official life of France. J//ow it does it we do not 
know, for no correspondent so much as alludes to such 
matters; but it does it somehow, and that in the teeth 
of gigantic difficulties,—such, for example, as the “ League 
of the Fifteen Departments,” that is, of a virtual declara- 
tion of independence on the part of Southern France. That 
very declaration shows a power of local action which, badly 
managed as it is everywhere, is a sign of life, of political vigour 
and capacity we had scarcely expected in the provinces of France. 
That the old machinery did not work, that France did not, as 
the Germans at first expected, fight from department to depart- 
ment, raising ever new levies in regular fashion as the Hohen- 
zollerns would have done, is true, the failure being the 
necessary consequence of the Revolution; but the Republicans 
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show everywhere that the old creative power still exists, and is 
stimulated by one of the greatest safeguards of States, a strong, 
indeed an almost overweening sense of patriotism. It may be 
very silly, as some Englishmen may think, for France not to 
yield and confess herself beaten ; but the refusal itself, the cer- 
tainty expressed by all travellers that any Government which 
agreed to cede territory would be destroyed, is of itself a proof 
that the national spirit has not decayed, that revival is not far 
off, and may be very near at hand. The State organization of 
France has perished, but not France. 





THE CRUSADING SPIRIT IN GERMANY. 

HE German nation is respectable, even when it is intoxi- 
cated and oppressive. No one cau read the wild shriek 

of the national party in Germany for the reclamation of German 
soil and still more of German souls from the debasement of 
French occupation and French ideas, without recognizing in it 
a certain nobility of air that cannot, we fear, be conceded to 
the corresponding shriekings of the French fdr the glory of 
conquest and the ‘natural boundary’ of the Rhine. Still, 
Englishmen should clearly understand that the Germans are 
unquestionably upset by their great victories, and are daily 
disposed to agitate more violently for principles as dangerous 
to Europe as they are intrinsically unsound and unreasonable. 
Here, for instance, is a pamphlet by Professor Treitschke, of 
Heidelberg, announcing himself a Professor of History not only 
on his title-page, but by an ostentatious and almost grotesque 
profusion of historic allusions in his argument, who, though 
he also echoes the official excuse for taking Alsace and part of 
Lorraine, that it is absolutely necessary for German safety, him- 
self rests with infinitely more satisfaction on the doctrine that it 
is a duty which Germany owes to the spell-bound descendants of 
German ancestors in Alsace and Lorraine, to tear them away 
from the debasing Celtic ties which they have formed for 
themselves, to expel the demon within them, and restore 
them to their right mind. ‘ These territories are ours,”’ says 
the enthusiastic Professor, *‘ by the Right of the sword, and 
we shall dispose of them in virtue of a higher Right, the 
Right of the German nation, which will not permit its lost 
children to remain strangers to the German Empire. We 
Germans, who know Germany and France, know better than 
these unfortunates themselves what is good for the people 
of Elsass, who have remained under the misleading iniluences 
of their French connection outside the sympathies of new 
Germany. Against their will we shall restore them to their 
true selyes.’’ Indeed, Professor Treitschke, throughout the 
pamphlet, professes to treat the Gallicized Germans of Alsace 
and Lorraine precisely as benevolent persons in England pro- 
pose to treat that other class of * unfortunates” whom they try 
to rescue, by force, gentle if possible, if not, then ungentle, 
from moral destruction. ‘At all times,” says the Professor, 
“the subjection of a German race to France has been an 
unhealthy thing ; to-day it is an offence against the reason of 
History,—a vassalship of free men to half-educated barbarians.” 
“The attempt to degrade the language of a nation which is 
one of the standard-bearers of civilization into the rudeness 
of the Celtic patois of the Bretons is sheer insanity and a sin 
against nature.” Yet there is no attempt at all in Professor 
Treitschke’s treatment of the subject to depreciate the im- 
mense difficulty of the task before Germany. He treats it in 
precisely the same spirit in which the Spanish Inquisition 
treated the conversion of the Jews,—as a task of immense 
difficulty, which it behoves the Germans, as they value salva- 
tion, to accomplish. The stars in their courses will almost 
fight for Sisera, he thinks, but the stars and destinies must be 
overcome. ‘If Alsace is given up to Germany,” he says, 
“and the Great Eastern Railway remains what it is, every 
pointsman and guard on the line will contribute to the French 
propaganda.” Prussia alone is, he thinks, strong enough to 
undertake the work of compulsory conversion. ‘ Prussia alone 
can undertake the remorseless sweeping-away of the French 
officials in Elsass, which is indispensable, and replace the foreign 
powers by rigorous home ones. Prussia alone can maintain the 
state of siege which we may easily imagine may be necessary 
for a time in some of the districts of the forlorn land,” The 
tone of the pamphlet would almost lead you to believe that the 
writer would think of marriage between a German and a 
French man or woman, as the Northern Americans used to 
think, and in general still think, of marriage between white and 
coloured races, as a sort of unnatural crime. Indeed, Professor 
Treitschke evidently pities profoundly the old German soil 
for haying so long borne French names, and feels that it 





is a work of love and mercy to rebaptize it by the old 
names. Strasburg Cathedral ought to be German, because 
Goethe once went up the spire; and Uhland said it vibrated 
to Goethe’s steps with delight. So, too, “ Elsass” ought 
to be German, because, among other reasons, Goethe wrote 
on Alsatian soil many of his letters to the Frederika whom he 
loved and jilted. 

Yet, though soil once German and blood once German 
must be revindicated for Germany at any price,—of course 
no such privilege is permitted to the lower Celtic race. 
Metz, admits Professor Treitschke, is ‘almost entirely 
French,” Belfort is “ almost entirely French.” But they 
must be claimed for Germany. “Are we to renounce these 
two strongholds for the sake of an untenable dogma,”— 
the dogma, as applied to France, is, we perceive, untenable, 
though, when applied to Germany, it is self-evident,—“ No! 
right and prudence support our moderate claims when we 
simply demand the German territory in the possession of 
France, and so much Welsh territory” [‘ Welsch” is the 
contemptuous German word for alien or foreign, especially 
applied to the various members of the Latin race] “as is 
necessary for securing its possession, in other words, something 
like the Départements Haut Rhin and Bas Rhin in their 
entirety, the greater part of Moselle and the lesser part of 
Meurthe.” The writer admits that the loss to France will be 
far greater than in proportion to the land and population, that 
it will be the loss of the most vigorous element of the French 
people, and appears to contemplate with satisfaction the rage 
which the loss will cause to France in its decay. But that is a 
fresh reason, added to the great missionary reason, for taking 
all this away. France will be even more weakened morally than 
physically ; and strategically as much as morally. “ Elsass 
and Lothringen ”’ will rejoice once more in their old German 
names. The soft gutturals of Germany will resume their 
ascendancy. Alsatians and Lorrainers will find once more, if 
they are docile, the (German) way of salvation; and France 
will suffer in every form, 

Such are the really popular arguments by which Germany 
excuses herself for following France into the path of aggres- 
sion. The military plea, that the line of the Vosges and the 
fortresses of Metz and Belfort are needed for the protection of 
Germany, though faintly echoed by the people, does not really 
go to the popular heart. There is, we suspect, a pretty strong 
feeling in Germany that Germany would be very safe without 
them. If Germany really felt this peril, the logical course 
would be, not only to annex Alsace and Lorraine, but to give, 
as has been proposed, a good slice of the North of France to 
Belgium, as well as to restore Nice to Italy, and give 
Savoy to either Switzerland or Italy, so as to cripple 
France on all sides, and so render her impotent for the re- 
venge for which the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine would 
be sure to make her eager. But there is very little sign 
as yet of the popularity of this plan in Germany. The truth 
is, Germany is wot afraid of the French attack; and only tries 
to think she is, as an excuse for gratifying her passionate desire, 
first, for the recovery of the old German soil; and, next, for 
tangible evidence of having turned the tables on France. 
It is the sentimental and not the prudential feeling 
which is at the heart of the popular German cry for 
annexation. But is the sentimental character of the demand 
any real guarantee for Europe against Germany’s restlessness 
in the conscious possession of this mighty power? The 
German statesmen and pamphleteers echo almost as a sort 
of parrot-cry the formula, “Germany is pacific, there is 
nothing to fear from Germany, therefore don’t be anxious 
for the result if we enter on the policy of conquest and annex- 
ation.” And, clearly, the active feeling is one of sentimental 
propagandism,—a Teutonic crusade for the revindication of 
holy German ground from the heathens who speak a Celtic 
tongue,—and not one of mere naked ambition. It was the 
same with Schleswig-Holstein. Holstein was all German. 
Schleswig was part German. Schleswig and Holstein had 
always been united in the popular imagination, and in the 
popular song. <A crusade for the rescue of Germans 
from Danish oppression was a holy war. If it happened to 
result in the necessity of forcing upon the Danes of Schleswig 
a rule as unwelcome to them as the rule of Denmark had 
been to the Germans of Schleswig, why, who could lament 
that incidental propagation of the great gospel of Teutonism 
over a few unwilling converts by the sword? As it was only 
too good a fate for Saracens to be converted to the true 
Gospel by the swords of those Crusaders who had originally 
only intended to deliver the Holy Sepulchre, and not to 
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saye Saracen souls, so it was only too good a fate for the | : THE FRENCH PLAN OF DEFENCE. 
wretched Danes of “ Schleswig-Holstein Meer-umschlungen ” | 
to be forcibly Germanized as an incident in the great enter- | : ok 4 
prise of the delivery of the twin States from Danish rule. during the past wee oat the despatch of General 
Germans are, no doubt, the most pacific and domestic of ; Boyer, Bazaine’s Adjutant-General, to Versailles to obtain 
peoples, — till you suggest that there are a few Germans | 9 audience of the King. That incident is a very seri- 
somewhere who are under an alien yoke, whether by their | OUS One, whether it implies a capitulation or only an in- 
own choice or not. Then the air rings with the ery for their | trigue, for while the latter might add civil war to all the 
redemption,—by their will, if it be possible, against their will if | other miseries of France, the former would release a German 
it isnot possible. The holy race must not be allowed to serve | “*™Y able to overrun the South. Our Owe tmprenen ts 
the Gentiles, even if they will. The souls of the renegades are | strong that Marshal Bazaine, who on the 16th inst., according 
at stake. Those who can talk of Lorraine when they might talk | to information received from prisoners, proclaimed the Repub- 
of Lothringen ; those who can bear to say “ Je suis Francais ” | Hic in Metz, is perfectly faithful, but is trying desperately to save 
when their ancestors said ‘Ich bin Deutsch,” need a severe the nucleus of the old French Army by some compromise which 
political penance, a Prussian Belagerungs-Zustand and Prussian he believes the Republic will endorse. The reported one, that 
Beamten to bring them to their right minds. Germany is equal | he is to surrender Metz, but to be set free with the remainder 
to the emergency, and will say to Alsace and Lorraine, like of his army and all its equipments, 1s, however, nearly im- 
the blind abbot in “ Marmion,” when consigning the pair of | Possible, as that army might, if unbound by pledges and 
unhappy victims to a living grave :-— faithful to the Republic, turn the whole fortune of the war ; 
. while, if unfaithful, it would on its release break up into 
“ Sister, let thy grirg keds parties divided by their politics, and thus only increase the 
a ener gery oe pean anarchy which Bismarck dreads. The true character of this 
There is, as we have said, a certain nobleness to | event must remain unknown for a few days, but for the rest, 
which we are not insensible about this Teutonic as | it seems to us that the British public is a little bewildered by 
about the old Christian crusade, but can we seriously | the pelting hail of telegrams, three accounts of each event 
say itis any less threatening to the peace of Europe than | being often published in the same column. The regular 
the French passion for glory? The feeling that there is | course of events is now something like this. The German 
a certain sacramental authority about German gutterals and | corps detached from the Army besieging Paris to scour the 
German blood which must completely overrule every popular | country, to levy requisitions, and to break up any forces gather- 
choice, however’ unanimous,—which compels Germans to feel | ing for resistance, threaten place after place, are feebly resisted, 
to Teutons preferring French alliance as Roman Catholics | and either retire or occupy at discretion. The writers of 
feel to apostate priests,—is capable of indefinite development. | telegraph bulletins of course make much of such occupations, 
What is to prevent it rising into a holy rage with German | which are accepted as fresh victories, whereas they are useful 
Austrians, for preferring, if they should prefer (which is by no | only for the requisitions they enable the troops to make, create 
means certain), association with Magyars and Croats to|an implacable irritation, and dissipate the strength of the 
association with the great German Empire? Might not | invading force. The occupation of a score of petty towns is 
the principle of the new crusade compel Gemany to redeem | of no real use to the Germans, if their main power can be 
such erring- brethren by wielding the mighty sword of | successfully assailed; and it is to this, and this only, that the 
Hermann? What is to prevent Germany from forcing the | Republicans direct their energies. As we understand all the 
Teutonic sacrament on the reluctant Germans of Switzerland | official hints, such as those contained in that article in the 
who tamely endure to unite in common political ties with | Gawlois of the 4th inst., in General Trochu’s letter to the 
French-speaking communities of alien blood? Nay, if once | Mayor of Paris, in some private letters, and certain statements, 
this feeling of the sacramental rights of Germany over all, how- | conscious and unconscious, from one or two of the “own 
ever unwilling, in whose blood elements of Teutonic ancestry | correspondents,” the Government of France, shortly after the 
can be discovered, or in whose speech roots of Teutonic | Revolution, devised a distinct plan of operations. Swayed 
origin can be detected, is to be fostered, why should it stop | mainly by Trochu, who is a regular soldier, by Gambetta, who 
even after Low-Germany (Holland) and Swiss Germany, and | appreciates military facts, and, as we suspect, by Rochefort, 
Austrian Germany and Russian Germany, have all been | who, it seems clear, in spite of his history, has that cool sense 
revindicated with or against their wills to the common Father- | which sometimes belongs to the aristocratic Reds, and some 
land? Republican France, when she first discovered her great | military skill, they decided on a definite plan of operations 
revolutionary secret, wished to revolutionize all the world | from which they have not yet swerved. This plan was to pro- 
against its will as the greatest benefit she could confer on | vision and defend Paris, which General Trochu, with Todle- 
mankind. Why should not the French “ principles of 1789” | ben’s opinion before him, knew to be very strong, and drill its 
be parallelled in Germany by German “ principles of 1870” | population into an army fit to take the field. Meanwhile, an 
Indeed, there is no difference of principle between revindicat- | outside Government, to be formed out of the Committee of 
ing by the sword a partially Gallicized people against their will | Defence, was to organize armies in the North, in the Loire 
to German speech and institutions, and boldly converting by the | valley, and in the South, with Lyons for centre. To make 
sword a wholly Celtic or heathen people to the same speech and | these armies of any use, however, it was necessary to equip 
institutions ; and as for the German blood, that could be | them, and this was and is the difliculty of the Republicans. The 
gradually infused by intermarriage with the converts. Why | neglect of Reserve Arsenals by the Imperial Government must 
not begin, for instance, with the Czechs of Bohemia, and after | have been extreme, for the defeat of the Army has left 
converting them to the Fatherland, spread the Fatherland | France almost without artillery. By allowing two weapons 
Gospel at the point of the sword into Hungary, Transylvania, |to be employed at the same time, the chassepdt and the 
and the Principalities (already furnished with a German ruler), | tadaticre, an annoying but unavoidable necessity, they 
and later perhaps into Italy and France itself? Seemingly, if | found rifles in Paris for about 300,000 men; and to sup- 
you once brush aside the principle that the people have a right | ply the armies outside they trusted to the immense wealth 
to judge for themselves, and assert that the Teutonic idea may | and credit of France. These last have proved sufficient ; 
be propagated by virtue of its sacramental character at the|and we believe there is, and will continue to be, a sufli- 
point of the sword, why should it not be as holy a cause to| cient supply of good rifles, mainly imported from America, 
Germanize the ‘‘ Welsh,’’—as Germans contemptuously deno-| where the stock must exceed two millions. Rifles, however, 
minate the Latin foreigners,—as to re-Germanize the half-| were not enough; the men must have artillery, field guns, 
Welsh of half-German blood? We are quite willing to |—articles of the first necessity, but almost beyond purchase. 
recognize the noble character of the patriotic enthusiasm at|To ask men to face modern artillery with rifles only is 
the bottom of the popular German demand, but as for acqui-| like asking them to face thunderbolts with brickbats ; 
escing in the absurd assumption that Germany, with this idea|no private person possesses any, and the manufacture 
in her head, is always to be a quiet, pacific power, resisting | of guns, shells, and gun-carriages in a hurry and without the 
aggression, but never coveting any one else’s possession,—why | regular appliances, is an enormous undertaking. A fighting 
it is about as reasonable as the assumption that the Crusaders | army wants thousands of shells a day. It was, however, necessary 
were a quiet and pacifie body of men, because it was their | to manufacture them, and to teach gunners; and for all these 
fundamental idea to recover the Holy Spulchre for Christians, | purposes it was indispensable to gain time, and to abstain 
and not, in the first instance at least, to convert heathens by | whenever possible from fighting. This plan, which seems to 
the edge of the sword. us strikingly reasonable, has been carried out in Paris with 
great determination, General Trochu, as he writes to the Mayor 





HE only serious event which has occurred in France 
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of Paris on the 15th inst., refusing to waste strength in sorties 
—which without artillery must be fruitless—and devoting 
himself to the multiplication of field-pieces. How he is 
doing this we cannot tell, but we entertain a shrewd suspicion 
that as Paris is a depot of bronze and has a whole population of 
bronze-founders, besides several iron foundries like that of Cail 
and Co., at La Villette, the General is restlessly casting the 
«[ndian” bronze 9-pounder, with a shell which bursts on 
impact, instead of a shell with a fuse, and that he begins to 
see land in his manufacture. According to the Daily Nevrs, 
his chief of the ordnance, M. Dorian, the Parisian Whitworth, 
has adopted the breech-loading model, rather a dangerous step 
unless shells are many. He is, moreover, drilling his army 
outside Paris, between the enceinte and the forts—which, 
remember, are armed like ships, with much better guns than 
the field-pieces—and, as we imagine, proposes, when his 
preparations are complete, to attempt a grand attack, with an 
army fully equipped, fairly drilled, used to the sound of 
cannon, and as numerous as his enemy. He has two things 


against him,—the possible exhaustion of his supplies of | 


food, about which he knows everything and nobody else 
anything ; and the extreme difficulty of improvising gunners. 
However, there must be a great many old artillerymen in 
Paris ; he has 15,000 sailors who can work the fort guns, he 
has all the omnibus-horses, and his plan is, on the 
whole, like all he does,—sensible, definite, and business- 
like. Tle may be totally defeated; but he may also fight 
a battle which would raise the siege, and secure a moderately 
just peace. 

The external Government has been pressed by the same or 
even greater difficulties, the incessant retreats depressing the 
spirits of the men; but it is clear that Gambetta adheres 
to the plan, and that it has been accepted by the 
Generals, one of whom states in a formal report on the 


defence of Orleans that he retired beyond the Loire and | 


abandoned the city because, though he had guns, he had not 
yet gunners. The manufacture of gunners is a most difficult 
task, but they are coming up from Algeria, from every port of 
France, and, as we have a strong suspicion, from one or two 
other places, M. Gambetta having abandoned the extraordinary 
system of haggling which, until he dropped from the clouds, 
prevailed at Tours. With time areasonable number of trained 
men may be obtained, and meanwhile the Generals are trying 
to re-establish discipline by inflicting death on those who fly 
before the enemy, want of discipline, says General Cambriels, 
in command in the Vosges, “ constituting our weakness, and 
being a principal cause of all our reverses.” The Levée ex 
masse is set aside, and the volunteers quickly weeded till the 
men enrolled are at last the picked youth of France. The con- 
scription, which fell due this week, has producedin all unoccupied 
departments a full draft of strong lads, and time being granted, 
and some reasonable amount of luck—whatever luck may be 
—it is by no means impossible that Baron von Moltke, who 
has formally warned Germany of the “ excessive difliculty ”’ of 
the problem of taking Paris, though he despises the ir- 
regular levies now being collected, may have very severe 
work to do, work which will incline him to moderation. 
More than this, in the absence of some heaven-born General, 
some French Clive with power to make new recruits fight like 
good soldiers, the warmest friends of France are not justified in 
expecting; but this they may obtain, and with this an endurable 
compromise. The Germans are splendid soldiers, splendidly 
led; but the sort of impression prevalent in England that they 
are different from other men, and cannot be beaten by merely 
human beings, is not based upon any suflicient evidence. The 
correspondent of the Daily News before Metz now thinks 
himself justified in admitting that the victory at Gravelotte 
on 16th August which Bazaine claimed,—a claim which seemed 
so strange in this country,—was really won by him, and that 
nothing but his inaction on the 17th, an inaction he could not 
help, all his ammunition being exhausted, prevented him from 
getting away. Whenever the French charge, says the same 
writer, an experienced officer, the chances become equal, and 
the new levies are pretty certain to see that to charge is just 
the one thing they know how to do. <A great success, should 
a success be possible in any quarter, would change the whole 
tone of France, place her and her resources at the feet of the 
officer who had achieved it, and probably at a stroke re- 
establish discipline by again exciting hope. Were dis- 
cipline but once thoroughly established, the French forces 
in the field are sufficient to make the war uncertain, and 
resistance wise, 





SOME CONCLUSIONS ABOUT IRELAND. 


TRAVELLER who has made Ireland a study for many 
4, years, who has recently travelled there, and who has had 
unusual opportunities of consulting her public men, sends us 
the following “conclusions,” or opinions, which, whether 
they accept them or not, will, we believe, interest our readers. 
1. The value of Ireland as a mere possession is underrated 
in England. Nothing could compensate the Empire for her 
loss. Had she been inhabited by a race of the special genius 
adapted to her climate and geography, a race of Norse extrac- 
tion, she would have become a great Naval power. As it 
is, the race least adapted to maritime life occupies one of the 
best potential centres of maritime power. The island is belted 
with harbours and natural docks. 





| 2. The great landlords of Ireland, that is, landlords with 
| £5,000 a year and upwards, are, as a body, beneficial to 
‘Ireland. They act as bankers for agricultural enterprise, keep 
}up the standard of cultivation, and by a certain magnificence 
of life add colour to thé social scene, which otherwise would 
be unendurably leaden. For the last reason alone they are 
popular, are never shot, and if habitually resident and tolerant 
of religious difference would completely govern a people 
which at heart is ineurably aristocratic. 

3. Outside Down and Antrim the small landlords of Ireland 
are the worst element in the population. ‘They form a caste 
rather than an order—take everything from the land, give 
back nothing—are compelled to rack-rent, and obey the com- 
pulsion readily, and by habitual and astounding insolence 
of demeanour provoke the hatred in which they are held, a 
hatred so deep that nothing but force prevents a jucyuerie. 
The relation between this class and its serfs is the * agrarian 
difliculty” of Ireland. The Land Bill has ameliorated that 
relation, but has not made it a good one, <A well-to-do 
peasant will still go in rags to avoid the small landlord’s 
spiteful greed. 

4. If the priests were educated men, their influence in 
Ireland would be unmixedly good. As it is, wanting educa- 
tion, wretchedly paid in shilling fees, and discreditably treated 
by society, their one enjoyment is the possession of power. 
This power is well used in maintaining a high standard of 
morals, badly used in supporting obscurantism against the 
wishes of the people, who hunger and thirst for education. 

5. The Irish are obedient to a certain kind of government 
in an unusual degree. They need and like /ad/au government, 
—that is, a government by a trained and centralized bureau- 
eracy, inexorably just, but lenient, kindly, and most averse to 
social interference. They are singularly qualified to administer 
such a government, though a little too stern, 

G. The present administration is an absurd hotch-potch, 
power being divided between the Irish Secretary, the Castle, 
and the utterly bad institution called the County Grand Jury. 
This last, which controls all county government, is nominated 
in practice by the Clerk of the Peace, usually an old attorney 
appointed in Orange days, who selects the jurors, first, to 
maintain Ascendancy; secondly, to job for his friends. In 
Cork, a violently Catholic county, 24 out of 25 grand jurors 
are Protestants, and a Catholic has no more chance of an 
appointment, or of influence in the direction of a road, or of a 
fair trial, than a Christian would have in Mecca. The remedy 
is, to appoint a great Cabinet Minister to the Castle, to give 
him the powers of the Indian Viceroy, and all patronage not 
filled by competition. County Parliaments would be prema- 
ture, as they would be nominated on religious grounds. The 
counter-proposal of abolishing the Castle would have the evil 
result that no great official on the spot would fight for the 
interests of Ireland in the regular constitutional way. 

7. The Irish Police is admirable, but needs the addition of 
about 50 detectives per county. <A revolt of this force under 
certain circumstances is conceivable, but the disaster would 
be social only. No conceivable movement in Ireland unsup- 
ported by foreign artillery could prevent a corps durmee ob 
20,000 men of all arms from traversing it from end to end. 

8. The Irish have every virtue connected with property. 
They are wot undeveloped socialists. Their very traditions as 
to the rights of the “ ould” families and their litigiousness are 
proofs of the strength, not the weakness, of their reverence for 
property. The apparent exception to this rule, the long 
|agrarian struggle, is the result of a collision not between 
honesty and dishonesty, but between two belicfs as to the just 
limit of ownership in the soil. The evicted peasant thinks him- 
self robbed. No man has ever been punished or threatened for 
prosecuting a theft of his spoons, 
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9. Ireland needs compulsory education, real compulsion, and | moral collisions of a serious kind from disfiguring the discus. 
wishes for it. This granted, denominationalism or secularism | sion, which, though it eventually passed off very well, was 
would be minor questions. The ideal education for the | really stormy and menacing. The other discussion took place 
South would be a strongly Catholic system exclusively in lay | the same afternoon, and the correspondent of the Guardian 
hands, but this is unattainable. There is a deep chasm between | in his graphic account of the Congress, says of it, “A great 
priesthood and laity on the subject, especially with reference | contrast to this exciting and hazardous session was presented 
to the extent of education. in the afternoon, when scarcely any difference of Opinion came 
10. The effect of Catholicism in Ireland is to create an ideal | to the surface at all.’”’ Nor do we see from the account given 

of life differing radically from the English one. The English- | of it, how difference of opinion could well have been raised by 
man desires to ‘‘get on” ad //hitum, and includes in getting | a discussion so cautious, not to say unreal. All the writers of 
on a respectable position in the next world. The Irishman | papers on the subject maintained that the effect of the new 
desires a happy life, having as a main element in its happiness | science and new criticism was ‘good on the whole, but not 
a certain distinction. The peasant talks of his cabin as “ my | without its dangers,’”—a formula so safe as to mean nothing, 
little place,” and has long family histories to tell. This dis- | One of the speakers dilated on the ‘ hesitation’ which a new 
tinction the English persistently refuse, holding all Irish of all | physical theory apparently opposed to the conceptions of the 
creeds and positions slightly lower than English of the same | Biblical writers ought to cause us as to our having accurately 
class. They specially refuse military distinction, slumping all | understood the Bible; on the ‘ verification’ which antiquarian 
Trish feats together, such as the history of the Connaught | discoveries and criticism supply to the evidence of some of the 
Rangers, among English history. Consequently, the national | Biblical narratives; and finally, on the ‘modification’ which 
mind falls back with exaggerated affection on its separate | complete scientific discovery ought to produce in our inter- 
military history, that is, the feats of its ‘rebels’ in Ireland or | pretation of previously misunderstood passages. This marks the 
on the Continent. general tone of the discussion. While the debate as to the eyi- 
11. The Irish are brave to excess if led, but individually | dence of the existence of any apostolic ritual,—of the Apostles 
self-distrustful, fitter for the grande guerre, in which they | having used a head-dress, for instance, in the religious services 
have done great things, than for partizan warfare, in which | of their own age,—was vehement to the last degree, the 
they have done nothing. debate as to the tendencies of modern science and criticism 
12. No people on earth would benefit so greatly by military | to shake or sustain faith in Christ and even God, was tame 
training, or feel so deep a pride in their military history. | and a little gingerly,—indeed unreal, either from the caution or 
Organization on the Swiss system would “ civilize ’’ Ireland in | the limited inclination of the speakers to go into the points 
ten years, and would in all human probability end rebellion, | of anxiety. Somebody, for instance, produced incidental eyi- 
by revealing to the people the limits of their strength and | dence of the historical existence of the Rechabites spoken of 
removing their suspiciousness. There would be an intense | by Jeremiah down to the present time, and laid stress on 
feeling in Ireland against a breach of military honour. this as attesting the historical value of the prophetic writings. 
13. The special moral beauty of Irishmen is their capacity | That is a sort of evidence of which there always has been 
for gratitude. This is absolutely exceptional, affects their| plenty, and it does not go any way at all. No powerful school 
whole history, and even influences their religion. Much of | of negative criticism questions for a moment the authenticity, 
the authority of the priests is due to the deep gratitude of the | in this limited sense, of most of the books of the Bible,— 
people for their fidelity to them, for their kindness, and for| though of one or two, like the Book of Daniel and the 
their assistance, as the people think, on the way to Heaven. | Gospel of John, they do. The serious danger caused by 
14. The special intellectual fault of Irishmen is their exag-| modern criticism is, that it may prove many of the books 
gerated idealism. They live in a fairy land, seeing men as| of the Bible to be, although certainly authentic, so inaccu- 
trees walking. They will rage at telegraph clerks because the | rate and loose in their historical statements as to render it 
telegrams are disagreeable. This is the root of their apparent | very difficult to accept supernatural narratives, unless other- 
mendacity, which is not greater than that of some Continental | wise strongly supported, on their authority. Against criticism 
peoples. of this sort, what earthly use can it be to prove independently 
15. The most marked external intellectual feature of Ireland | that the Assyrians were really very like what the Bible describes 

is the plaintiveness of her people. They are not melancholy, | them as being, that a Moabite king was beaten by the Israelites 
or given to despair, but they have a tendency, as strong as a|as the Bible said he was beaten, or that Jeremiah did 
passion, to pity themselyes for their own helplessness, a ten-| not invent his account of the Rechabites? If modern criti- 
dency which has distinctly affected even the tone of their| cism endangers faith at all, it will be by very different 
voices, so utterly unlike those of all other Celts. The metallic | evidence from any that these little bits of attestation to authen- 
ring, the hard note in the voice, is entirely wanting. ticity can touch ; by insisting on the utter irreconcilability, for 
16. The wave of scepticism has struck Ireland at last, and | instance, of the various accounts of the resurrection in the 
among considerable sections of the people the authority of | Gospels,—by the attack on the Johannine writings,—by the 
the Church is diminishing. Much of this is due to the reflex | pressing home of the apparent discrepancies between St. 
action of American emigration, something to the slow decay | Paul’s Epistles and the Acts. We hold that answers can 
of the belief in hell, and a little to the extremely clumsy and} be given to such criticisms, but as yet they have been 
objectionable finance of the Catholic Church, which seems in| very imperfectly given indeed, and it seems to us absurd to 
some counties to maintain its priesthood by selling the offices | ignore the grave danger likely to arise from these sources. 
of the Church. No people which believes such offices essential | So, again, as regards physical science. We do not doubt 
will ever regard this practice without deep annoyance. that the discoveries of the last twenty years have upset 
ue nant in great measure the whole foundations of the old science of 
_ bit : q F SR Eee Natural Theology, and that Paley can no more be read as satis- 
THE DEFECT OF THE CHURCH CONGRESSES. factory by an age which has studied Huxley, than can the old 
HE Church Congresses are, we do not doubt, very! books on the genuineness of the Gospels by an age which has 
pleasant and rather useful meetings, and none of them! studied Baur and Strauss. Yet in the face of these difli- 
culties,—the great difficulties of our own age,—our Church 
Congress gets,—well, we will not say sleepy, but quite tame, over 
the fundamental questions of all Christian theology, while it 
surges with emotion over the question of rites and vestments. 
It was the same, to some extent, even in the Working-Men’s 
Meeting. Both the Bishops present, the Bishop of Winchester 
and the Bishop of Peterborough, obtained signal victories over 
one or two rude opponents,—who ought, by the way, to be 

















appears to have been more pleasant or more useful than the 
one just concluded at Southampton; but they have their 
defect, and, indeed, it is the defect of our Church. They 
keep a little too far from the bottom of big questions. Their 
discussions are earnest and vigorous almost in inverse propor- 
tion to their radicalness. They always remind us that our 
Church does not love dealing with the naked spiritual ques- 
tions of the day, that all these are left among the great assump- 
tions from which Churchmen begin, and into which they do not | ashamed of acting as spokesmen for the working-men of England 
too much love to inquire. There were two discussions in the | when they are able to exhibit so little of the courtesy of which 
‘every manly class should be proud,—and what class can be 


Church Congress at Southampton on the same day, one on “the | ; : 
evidence of Christian antiquity as to Church Ritual,” and one | really manly, if the great working-class is not so? But there 





on “the effect of the increased cultivation of physical science and | was wonderfully little said in the meeting to give one any 
of literary and other research on Biblical criticism and belief.” | impression that the Church heartily feels the genuinely 
The first discussion was the most vehement one of the Congress. | popular character of her work. The Bishop of Peterborough 
The Bishop of Winchester had to exercise all that presence of | came nearest to the mark when he attacked so vigorously the 
mind and strategic power with which he is endowed, to prevent | political flatteries of the working-class, which are now 80 
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common, intimated that a popularity-hunting parson would 
be a miserable wretch, and declared that “the Church ought 
to be the embodied conscience of the nation.” But his speech 
sadly wanted a little of that self-criticism of the Church by 
herself, which would explain why she is not the embodied 
conscience of the nation, but something very far from it, 
why she has lost, to a great extent,—or shall we rather say 
never yet gained ?—the habit of facing the deepest questions 
of life, whether moral or intellectual, with anything like 
vigour,—with anything like evidence, that is, of having fought 
her way to a real knowledge of the heart of man. 

The Church Congress at Southampton certainly seems to us 
to have reflected this want of thoroughness, this dislike of 
facing the naked truth of the time, in its rather harmless dis- 
cussions. Ours isa benevolent Church, a moral Church, even a 
laborious Church, but above alla seemly Church. It has a 

eat fear of the unseemliness of the subjects which touch 
most closely the English conscience and understanding of 
to-day. It is undoubtedly a Church which shrinks from going 
too deeply into the “philosophy of clothes.” It touches our 
difficulties gently, with gloved hand ; it is not, as yet, a Church 
which can pierce to the heart’s core. 





THE NUN OF BLOIS, AND OTHER PROPHETS. 


\ JE mentioned in a short note of last week the prophecy 

of the Nun of Blois, said to have been given in 1808, 
in relation, or supposed to be in relation, to the great troubles 
now taking place in France. At that time, we confess, we had 
our doubts whether the Nun’s prophecy had not been written 
down since the war broke out and assumed its present dimensions ; 
but we have since read it in a little collection of prophecies, of 
which the third edition now before us* was published ten years 
ago, in 1860, so that whatever approach the good nun’s prophecy 
may make to the event, must go, we suppose, to the credit of her 
prophetic powers. First of all, we ought to state that as far as 
we can see in the extract given from her prophecy in this pamphlet, 
there is no date assigned to the year of fulfilment at all. ‘There are 
certain local events, mentioned in connection with the first part of 
her prophecy, which the editor states really took place in Blois in 
1848, and which convinced the good people of Blois that she was 
a true prophet, and that much greater troubles,—the ‘ grands 
malheurs,’ par excellence,—which she predicted for some future 
time (apparently not dated) would really take place. However 
this may be,—and it is a point worth notice that prophecies very 
rarely indeed date themselves by the year, preferring usually to 
assign notes of time referring to phenomena, like those of the seasons, 
for instance, visible to the eye, as if they spoke from vision,—the Nun 
of Blois goes on to assign as the time of year when the “ great 
calamities” are to overtake France, an ecclesiastical occasion which 
her editor (who published his comment, as we said, ten years ago) 
declares to mean after the jirst fortnight of July (aprés la premiére 
quinzaine de Juillet). In point of fact, war was declared on 
the 15th July. She then goes on to assert that “the death of 
a great personage will be concealed for three days,’’ a prediction 
which has, we imagine, hitherto failed altogether. She then 
predicts that ‘the great calamities” will all happen before the 
end of the vintage, and that the pedlars or travelling salesmen who 
attend a certain fair at Blois (which the editor of 1860 fixes as the 
fair of August 23) will be so anxious about the state of things at 
their own houses, that they will make haste to pack up and be off 
from Blois. On August 23 it will be remembered that the great 
battles before Metz had all taken place some three or four days, the 


last battle of Gravelotte having occurred on August 18, and Bazaine. 


being already effectually shut up in Metz; indeed, MacMahon 
had on the previous day begun his march from Chilons, and the 
whole attitude of France was one of the deepest anxicty. The 
nun goes on to say how terrible the calamities of France will be. 
‘‘ Nevertheless,” she says, ‘‘ they will not extend to the whole of 
France, but only to some great cities, and, mozt of all, to the 
capital, where there will be a terrible conflict, and the massacre 
will be great.” The “ great calamities ” have certainly extended 
far beyond the great cities already. ‘ Blois will not have any of 
it. The priests and the religious women will be in a great 
fright. The bishop will absent himself and go to a chateau. 
Some priests will hide themselves. The churches will be 
shut, but for so short a time that one will hardly be aware 
of it; indeed, this will only have reference to a period 
of twenty-four hours.” ‘ You yourselves,” she says to the 





a L’Avenir: Revelations sur UEalise et la Reévolution. 8me. Edition, consider- 
ablement augmentee. Bruxelles: H. Goemaere. Mars, 1560 


nuns of the Ursuline convent. “ will be on the point of going 
away, but the first who shall put her foot on the threshold will 
say, ‘ Let us go in again,’ and you will goin. ‘There will be great 
need of prayer, for the wicked would wish to destroy everything, 
but they will not have time. They will all perish in the great 
fight. Many good will perish also, for they will make all the men 
go out to the fight, and only the old men will remain.” ‘The call 
for all the male population able to bear arms has already been 
made. ‘The nun adds that ‘the last [those summoned last] will 
not go far; they will not go more than three days’ march” from 
Blois,—say, to the Army of the Loire, now encamped somewhere 
between Bourges and Blois. *‘* The time will be short. It will be 
the women who will prepare the vintage, and the men will return 
in time to finish it, because all will be over.’ It must be admitted 
the good nun seems to have been very wide of the mark here, unless, 
indeed, Paris falls, and the Army of the Loire is again defeated, and 
peace is made within the next week or so, in which case all may 
be over almost as soon as she predicted. ‘ During all this time 
the true news will not be known except by private letters. 
At last three couriers will come. ‘The first will announce 
that all is lost. ‘The second, who will arrive in the 
night, will ouly meet one man in the streets, who, as he leans 
against his door, will look at him and say, ‘ Youare hot, my friend, 
dismount, and take a glass of wine,’ to which the other will reply, 
‘IT am in too great a hurry,’ and will explain that another courier 
ought soon to arrive and bring good news. ‘Then he will con- 
tinue his route towards the Berry,’—the Berry is the district of 
France in which Bourges lies; in other words, this courier is 
supposed to be going towards the head-quarters of the present Loire 
Army. ‘ You will be praying towards six in the morning, when 
you will hear it said that two couriers have passed, and then there 
will arrive the third, fire and water, who will be due at ‘Tours at 
seven o'clock, and who will bring the good news (et alors arrivera 
le troisiéme, feu et eau, qui devra ¢tre & ‘Tours & sept heures, et qui 
apportera la bonne nouvelle).” ‘ Note,” says the editor of 1860), 
‘that the courier fire and water, i.c., the railway, is thus announced 
long before any one dreamt of it in France” (the prophecy, as we 
have said, is ascribed to the year 1808). ‘The curious point here 
is the reference to ‘Tours (where the French Government is now 
established) as the end of this railway-courier’s journey,—who is 
to arrive at Blois at six in the morning, and be due at Tours at 
seven,—the distance being about thirty-five miles, or an hour's 
express journey. ‘Then a Te Deum will be sung,—yes, indeed, a 
‘Te Deum, but such a Te Deum as has never before been sung. But 
it won’t be he who 1s expected who will reign, i.e., who will reign 
at first ; it will be the Saviour granted to France on whom France 
did not count. ‘The Prince will not be there. ‘They will go and 
fetch him. Nevertheless, quiet will re-appear, and from the moment 
when the Prince remounts the throne, France will enjoy a perfect 
peace, and will be more flourishing and more tranquil than ever 
for about twenty years.” 

Such is the drift of this curious little bit of prophecy, which 
seems like most of the few prophecies of all time which can be 
said to have gone at all near the mark, rather to have come within 
the white circle than to have hit the ball’s-eye. It can hardly 
at best turn out as successful as the prophecy that the Empress 
Josephine would become something higher than a queen, and 
would die in a hospital,—a prophecy asserted by Alison to have 
been recorded by himself before the event had verified it. As far 
as we can see, the prophecy of the Nun of Blois is likely to be 
falsified in a good many most important particulars, especially 
as to the shortness of the duration of the great troubles, and 
the Saviour accorded to France, who is to rescue her from ruin 
before the vintage is over; but grant that it fails in these respects, 
there is still sufficient cause for amused wonder at the exactness 
with which it dates the beginning of the great troubles at a season 
declared by the editor of 1860 as indicating the end of the first 
fortnight in July, and with which it specifies a time, declared by 
the same editor of ten years ago to mean the 25rd August, as a 
moment of great anxiety for the travelling salesmen who came to 
Blois, —of course, mainly from Varis,—with which it indicates the 
directions of Bourges and ‘Tours, as the places to which couviers 
with news, towards the end of the disastrous autumn, will be sent 
; in hot haste. A few months ago even, there could hardly have 
been any suspicion in anybody's mindthat messengers to the Berry 
and to ‘Tours would be rushing through Blois in any time of 
| calamity, only dropping their news in Blois by the way because 
jit happened to lie in the line of their route. 

Another prophecy quoted in the same pamphlet (of date 1860) 
prophesies, along with much that seems highly improbable, the 
loss of his empire by Napoleon, and the destruction of Paris. 
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‘“*' The Pope,” it said, ‘ shall be at that time driven out of Rome 
and he shall be restored by Napoleon. The latter will be 
Emperor, but his empire shall not be long, for when he shall com- 
mence afflicting the Pope and the children of Judah, then God 
shall send arrows of fire against him and his. But before all 
there will be a war of the French and English against the 
Russians to defend the empire of the Turks; nevertheless, the 
Russians will lose the first war, but there will be a second war in 
which the Russians will take Constantinople and the Austrians 
Jerusalem, ‘Then the Russians will encamp in Piedmont, and 
King Victor Emanuel will have lost the kingdom and will be a 
Russian General. Some sovereigns (des souverains) invade France, 
which is desolated by civil war, but they will not get to Paris till 
it is already destroyed by fire. Before that there will be in Paris 
famine, pestilence, and civil war. Then Henry V. will be King 
of France, and he will leave the isle of captivity. After that 
England will turn Catholic, and also two sovereigns of Germany.” 
Here is an odd enough medley of fiction, or at least violent impro- 
bability and of actual fact, the violent improbabilities seeming to 
be spoken of as of about the same date as the facts. ‘The restoration 
of the Pope by Napoleon, and the Crimean war, may very likely 
have been known at the time of the prophecy, and be a mere use 
of history in the interests of prophecy; but the fall of Napoleon 
when he begins to afflict the Pope and the good Catholics, 
was a hazardous prophecy in 1860, and still more in 1857, 
the date at which the editor of the pamphlet asserts that 
he received the prophecy. Whether the withdrawal of the 
occupying army from Rome, and the protest against the procla- 
mation of the dogma of infallibility, can fairly be called ‘ afilict- 
ing” the Pope half so fairly as what occurred in 1860 when the 
Emperor concurred in Cayour’s seizure of the States of the Church, 
is doubtful, so that the ‘‘ arrows of fire” seem to have made some 
ten years’ delay. On the whole, there is a good deal more of 
false than true in this prediction, since nothing physically pos- 
sible seems nearer impossibility at present than the transforma- 
tion of Victor Emanuel into a Russian General, and a Russian 
invasion of Italy following the capture of Constantinople. At all 
events, the invasion of France by ‘some kings” and the 
catastrophe to Paris have happened a little too soon for the 
lucidity of the prophet’s historical arrangement, and it may 
perhaps be fair to treat the prophecy as a grotesque mixture of 
happy and unhappy surmises. 

But the truth is, that this mixture, if not of truth and falsehood, 
at least of what can be verified and what cannot be verified, is a 
characteristic, as far as we can see, of almost all prophecy, if we 
except the prophecies of our Lord with regard to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and his own crucifixion. No one has ever yet 
made anything very clear of the predictions of the Old Testament. 
They are clearly much more of the nature of foreshadowings 
than predictions,—of profound spiritual desires anticipating their 
own fulfilments than of clear historical anticipations. Almost all 
prediction in all times,—beginniug with the Book of Revelation, 
—is expressed in language admitting of a good many shades of 
meaning, and whenever we get very clear statements, like that of 
the Nun of Blois as to the three messengers, and the great per- 
sonage whose death was to be three days concealed, or this last 
prophecy as to the fall of Napoleon, the destruction of Paris, and 
the transformation of Victor Emanuel into a Russian General, 
there is pretty sure to be as much error as truth. 

It is a curious question whether the truth in prediction has ever 
been sufficient to render the hypothesis of mere coincidence 
untenable, and to render it needful to suppose some foreseeing 
faculty unconnected with divine inspiration. That divine in- 
Spiration could mix up truth and falsehood in this strange medley 
is of course absolutely impossible, nor does it seem reasonable to 
suppose that if the truth only were inspired for the purpose of 
prediction, the human alloy of falsehood would be permitted to 
cling round it and discredit it. Suppose, for example, the old 
Lehnin prophecy, said to date from the thirteenth century, 
and interpreted to mean that the Brandenburg-Hohenzollern 
dynasty will end with the present Hohenzollern, when Germany 
is to ** receive its King,” were to come true,—which is, of course, 
exceedingly improbable, considering the Crown Prince and his 
young family, —would it be rational to suppose it a happy guess 
because there is much connected with it which is false? Is it indeed 
quite rational to suppose that the prediction as to Josephinet 





attested by Alison before it was fulfilled was a happy guess? We 
think not,—and mysterious as such a gift seems, are disposed to 
think that some partial power of prediction may be (like the rare 
power of thought-reading, which was lately explained by ‘ brain. 
waves ”) one of the exceptional indications of undeveloped facul- 
ties, which may either take a further development in the future 
of our race on earth, or may be reserved for development beyond 
the grave. 





THE USE OF PRINCE-DUKES. 

“ Sipe snep sv enl that is anybody still talks of the marriage 

of the Princess Louise with the Marquis of Lorn, and it is 
quite curious to watch the amount of feeling and interest and 
flutter it excites. Some people, the majority, are quite gratified, 
and feel as if everybody were slightly raised in the world because 
a descendant of George III. is going to marry a man who is 
legally a commoner, though he will, it is said, be raised to the 
Peerage before his apotheosis comes off. There is Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, who, one would fancy, has, if anybody has, a good 
solid belief in himself independent of most external accidents of 
life, who would not feel the smallest surprise if he were Premier 
to-morrow, and does feel a good deal because he is not a Cabinet 
Minister, even he is obviously a little elated, tells his constituents 
he is a great friend of the Campbells, and even said something 
which all the reporters understood to mean that he was a relative 
of Lord Lorn, which is the fact, though the relationship is of the 
farthest. All men in Clubs laughed, and wished internally they 
could say the same, though all thought they would not have said 
it; but Mr. ILarcourt was quite right in his appreciation of his 
constituency, and his seat is all the safer for his Déise. ‘Then 
there are the tenantry of Argyll, who are delighted beyond 
measure, and have extorted out of the Marquis at a public dinner 
an official confession of the truth,—made, we are bound to add, as 
we are not quite reverential over the sacredness of the affair, in the 
most perfect simplicity and good taste. Then there is a learned 
correspondent of our own who is quite annoyed because we, 
quoting the legendary sort of history usual on such occasions, 
took the Peerage view of the Campbell pedigree, instead of the 
historic one, which latter we published not long since in our own 
columus. If he thinks we are going to publish his letter, with its 
views on the most cloudy point in Scotch history, and its blas- 
phemies about Scotch pedigrees, and its reverential prostrations 
before Irish pedigrees, all we can say is he does not know the 
world, or dread in a proper manner the grand infliction of Editors 
—explanatory letters on personal questions. Ilas he thought for a 
moment what it is to be written to by every descendant of every 
Scotch Peer and Irish King all in one week? Forbid it, heaven! 
Rather will we acknowledge what appears historically to be true, 
that the Campbell only represents the Maarmors of the Isles, 
through a marriage which occurred, or did not occur, seven hundred 
years ago, in the reign of Malcolm IV., and therefore does owe 
something undefined to British Royalty, which we said, and if 
we were not too lazy would show, he does not. Then there 
are the funny evidences of latent dislike to the arrangement ; 
the grand apologies in the Times ; the grander assertions in the 
Telegraph about love and affection,—which may all be true, but 
are either needless, or if needful, meaningless, Royalty having 
higher duties than obedience to impulse, however commendable ;— 
and the outspoken protest of the Standard, which holds that 
Royalty should only touch Whigs and other canaille with a pitch- 
fork; and finally, the wonderful outburst of that correspondent of 
the Echo, who calls on the women of England to petition the 
Throne against this degradation of the Royal Family. We do 
hope every aristocrat in England will read that letter. It would 
give him some information as to the real feeling of the 
English Electorate about the difference between this particular 
pedigree and every other, which would enlighten his mind upon 
that subject ever after. The old Indian lawgivers knew their 
business when, intending to build up a system of caste, they 
made separateness of blood its immovable pivot, and rendered it 
impossible for a true Brahmin even to take a Sudra mistress. 

We do not think, on reflection, that the arrangement will get 
through the House of Commons silently, and may as well state 
frankly exactly where its practical recommendation, under our 
system—and ignoring its grand recommendation in our eyes, that it 
breaks through the absurd, but most effective separateness, or, 80 





+ See Alison's “ History of France,” second edition, vol, iii, p.19. “It had early 
been prophesied by a negress that she (Josephine) should lose her first husband, be 
extremely unfortunate, but that she should afterwards be greater than a 
This prophecy, the authenticity of which is placed beyond a doubt, was fu 
the most singular manner.” And Mr, Alison adds in a note, * The author he 
prophecy lou fore Napoleon's elevation to the throne, from the e Countes 
Bath and the Countess of Ancrum, who were educated in the same convent 
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Josephine, and had repeatedly heard her mention the circumstance in early youth. 

Indeed, Mr. Alison gives Josephine’s own account of her belief that she was to livo 
to be Queen of France. So strongly did she believe it that she nominated the la lies 
of the bedchamber when she was lying in the dungeons of the Conciergerie waiting 
r the order for her immediate execution. She was only saved by the fall of 
ybespierre. We believe the prophecy also mentioned that she was to die in& 
ital, but Alison does not quote it ou this head, 
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to speak, sanctity of the Royal Caste—really is. Some provision 
will, of course, have to be made, barring the right of younger sons 
to be Princes, just as they are now debarred from becoming 
Dukes. A Prince of the Blood who dealt in tea or sold 
wine would in a country like England, full as it is of 
fools, be an unendurable social nuisance, and distinctly 
injurious to a monarchy which everybody is in_ political 
politeness supposed to be religiously anxious to maintain for 
ever and ever. It will be well and not difficult to stop that, 
and as for eldest sons, they will belong to a caste which may be 
very useful. We ventured months ago to point out the extremely 
useful as well as dignified position open to the Princess Louise if, 
as reported truly or falsely, she wished to assume a definite leader- 
ship in certain social questions and Associations,—a position such 
as one sister assumes in the political and another in the religious 
world of Germany. ‘That position is but rendered the 
more possible and the more useful by this alliance, and we 
can promise to the Princess, if she assumes it, a popularity 
without limit or alloy,—and what is more to the purpose, a 
power of doing effective good. England, and especially female 
England, is still devoted enough to Royalty to reduce the phil- 
anthropic chaos into discipline, if Royalty will but assume the 
command of the philanthropic, but horribly undisciplined, army 
of social progress. But there is a place for Prince-Dukes 
too. It is by no means certain that in a country like 
ours, where rank, though powerless to retain privilege, is 
powerful to obtain deference, a politician of average ability 
aud very exceptional rank might not, if legally a subject, 
be of the greatest use to the Government of the day. Supposing 
Lord Lorn to possess something like his father’s ability—we know 
nothing about it, but if he wrote his book he has observant eyes 
and a habit of generalization—there are at least four offices of 
State in which he would, as ihe husband of a Princess, be much 
more useful, instead of less useful, than any ordinary noble. The 
exceptional rank, as of the Royal Family yet not so included in 
it as to burden him with their seclusion and their responsibili- 
ties, would distinctly increase Lord Lorn’s fitness for the Indian 
Viceroyalty, in which it would protect him, and therefore 
India, against that greediaess of the India Office for power over 
details which threatens to dissolve the Administration and drive 
out every decently capable man; for the Washington Embassy, 
which would then for the first time really gratify the American 
people, who are sensitive to the Old-World code of respect ; for 
the Viceroyalty of the Dominion, which wants at once a politician 
and a Court in which no one could be openly drunk on duty, and 
which has in its French Canadians men quite capable of appre- 
ciating a certain stateliness of life; and above all, for the Viceroyalty 
of Ireland, where men hunger fora little of the social sunshine which 
the English Court, with a perversity that is almost malignant, 
so persistently refuses. A Court in Dublin, about whose dignity, 
or social precedence, or European rank no question could be raised, 
a Court not brummagem—would bea real pleasure to Ireland ; and 
if headed by one whom the Ministry could treat as any other 
Cabinet Minister, noinjury tothe Empire. The link with Royalty 
would be just close enough to convey social power, without being 
close enough to awaken constitutional jealousies or fears, or rouse 
that strange but absolutely incurable suspicion among English 
people that the Royal House, in all its alliances, and even in its 
patronage of art, has an insatiable appetite for cash. 





THE WORKMEN'S INTERNATIONAL EXUIBITION. 

ILE Workmen’s Ititernational Exhibition has fallen upon hard 
times. The interest which several, at least, of the local 
working-men’s exhibitions held within the last few years had 
excited, seemed well to warrant the expectation that an expansion 
of the idea, which should aim at bringing before the public the 
occupations and the achievements of the artizans of other countries 
on a line with those of our own fellow-citizens, would open a new 
Source of interest, and appeal to wider curiosities and sympathies 
than any similar undertaking hitherto had awakened. ‘That this 
view was not a mistaken one is shown, not only by the list of 
guarantees, headed with £1,000 by the King of Wiirtemberg, but 
by the choice character of the articles actually contributed by 
Several foreign countries, Italy and Denmark perhaps more espe- 
cially. But the terrible struggle between France and Germany 
has, in the first place, maimed the completeness of the Exhibition, 
and thus paralyzed its success. Both Germany and France, but 
especially the latter, are very inadequately represented by their 
products. But above all, the absorbing interest of the war has 
diverted the attention, the curiosity, the sympathies of the 


| public. 





People cannot care much for a Workmen's Inter- 
national Exhibition at Islington, when the question is whether 
Paris shall stand or crumble to dust, whether France shall 
live or die. The choice of place for the Exhibition was 
indeed a mistake. No doubt, Islington is very much improved 
from what it was in our younger days. The velvet turf, and 
smiling parterres of the “Green,” with its statue of Sir Hugh 
Myddleton, contrast marvellously with the scrubby waste which 
most of us remember there. ‘The Hall itself is a vast one, and is 
quite accessible from most parts of London on special occasions,— 
a great political meeting, a horse-show, a cattle-show. But it lies 
too far out of the way to suit for an exhibition of some permanence. 
It is not habitually before the eyes of London; its neighbourhood 
has not suflicient attractions to be worth frequenting. Most 
visitors will be induced to go but once; many would-be visitors 
will intend to go, and intend to go, till they forget going altogether. 

Nevertheless, though rather late in doing so, since the Exhibi- 
tion closes with the present month, we can assure our readers that 
the Exhibition is well worth the trouble of wandering beyond * The 
Angel, Islington,” that «/tima Thule of many a West-ender, and much 
more than the threepeuce which they may pay for admission. We 
take the word ‘‘ readers,” be it observed, in the most general sense, 
as including any amount of possible ignorance, even to the measure 
of that of the present writer. We defy them to be more incapable 
than himself of any useful haudywork, or more dense in com- 
prehending any piece of machivery; and, therefore, we assure 
them that if he could spend a couple of hours with real interest, 
and, as he trusts, profit in the Exhibition, there is not one of them 
who may not go and do likewise. 

Furthermore, for the better enjoyment of the Exhibition by 
visitors, we begin by assuring them, first, that two-fifths at least 
of the Exhibition are trash not worth looking at; second, that the 
catalogue is not worth consulting. The combined result of these 
two points is that, unless they are specialists, they will find quite 
enough to interest them, and avoid much that will disgust them, 
by simply sauntering up and down the central area on the ground 
floor, the labels and cards generally containing as much informa- 
tion, and very often more than, the catalogue itself. When by 
the way, will learned getters-up of exhibitions and compilers of 
catalogues realize the very simple fact, that numbers and cata- 
logues are not primarily made to display the scientific classifica- 
tion of the articles they enumerate, but simply as a clue to the dis- 
covery of such articles, and that therefore the only rational woy 
of numbering articles, to whatever extent they may be classified, 
is the continuous one? If, for instance, I wish to identify some 
Danish jewellery of Mr. Christesen’s, and the numbering being 
continuous, it were numbered, say, 1,004, all I should have to do 
would be to turn to that number of the catalogue. As it stands, 
however, it being designated as ‘* Denmark, class 6, No. 1,” I have 
first to turn to the beginning of the catalogue to find that ‘“ Den- 
mark” begins at p. 48, then to hunt down Denmark till 1 come to 
the particular number of the particular class referred to. The 
want of system in the catalogue is indeed such that for some 
foreign countries the numbering is actually continuous (though not 
with the articles of the British catalogue) whilst in others, as 
Denmark, Spain, and even “ Rio Grande” (which appears to be 
treated as a sovereign state, whilst it is only a province of Brazil) 
—it begins afresh with each class. 

Let the visitor then, we say, putting by the catalogue if he 
chooses for home use on his return, quietly stroll through the 
central area. It will be impossible for him not to be charmed 
with a large portion of the Italian exhibition, the cameos, the 
mosaics, the carved woods, the frames, the jewellery, the Venetian 
glass. Denmark, too, has some extremely interesting wood and 
ivory carvings, jewellery, and goldsmiths’ work. From Austria 
he must not overlook some exquisite ornamental bindings, in 
which on a slate-grey morocco runs a green and white inner 
border of lilies of the valley with their foliage. France is 
scarcely represented but by Boulogne, but those terra-cottas of 
Eugéne Blot, though fortunately not unknown already to Eng- 
lishmen, are alone worth the journey of seeing so many of them 
together. If art be essentially, as Wilhelm von Iumboldt defined 
“das Wirkliche in ein Bild zu werfen,”—the throwing of reality 
into a picture, these small figures, only a few inches high, fulfil 
every condition which could be required of the highest artist. 
Every one is most intensely real ; every one is a picture in itself. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the life which animates them, 
in spite of the literal rendering of all outward details. ‘There is not 
a texture which is not unmistakably realized ; and yet expression, 
sentiment, are so marvellously brought out that we have not the 
slightest sense of that deadness which is so easily the result of a 
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too faithful reproduction of what is merely outward and material. 
Such terra-cottas may be considered to represent but a humble 
walk in art, but for him who knows how to appreciate what is 
truly masterly, a single sailor or fishwoman of Eugéne Blot is 
worth more than a large picture by many an R.A. 

As yet we have only cailed upon our visitor to notice foreign 
contributions. He will do well to stop a moment before the 
mahogany sideboard of the London Cabinet-makers’ Co-operative 
Society, (why on earth, in a Working-Men’s Exhibition, should a 
co-operative society not be catalogued under its own title? or why 
is this difference made between the London Cabinet-makers and 
their brother co-operatives of the ** Wolverhampton and Brewood 
Plate Lock Manufacturing Society ?”) Beyond all question, this is 
the finest bit of mere furniture in the Exhibition,—not reaching 
to decorative art (the plaster figure at the top is an utter mistake), 
but giving at once the impression of good taste, good workman- 
ship, solidity,—in short, money’s worth for money. But the real 
triumph of English art workmanship in the Exhibition is the case of 
Messrs. Mappin and Webb. ‘There is here some silversmith’s work 
which is truly exquisite ; an almost perfect claret-jug, a steel jewel- 
casket with gilt diamoud ornaments in relief, which looks almost 
a-fire, so dazzling is it. Nor can we forbear observing that in this 
instance not a single foreign name occurs among the workmen em- 
ployed ; that the design and handywork appear alike to be English. 
Everything else in the English Exhibition is poor beside this, and 
besides some more good silversmiths’ work, we need only mention 
the wood-carving. Compared indeed with the Italian, it is im- 
possible not to perceive that with often greater reality, there is 
generally far less grace of form and outline, thereby rendering it 
less adapted for beautiful decoration. 

We have reserved the best for the last,—the Indian collection. 
One painful feature, indeed, occurs in connection with it. The 
principle of the Exhibition (though not always strictly adhered to, 
even as respects articles of European workmanship) is the record- 
ing of the names of the workmen employed. Not one such name 
occurs in the Indian collection. And yet a large proportion of 
that collection is such that a true workman might well go on his 
knees before it. Those ivory, sandalwood boxes, and other articles, 
inlaid or carved, are utterly beyond the level of everything else in 
the Exhibition. ‘Their perfect grace, taste, purity, the unspeak- 
able harmony which pervades them, the very music of the eye, 
seem to belong to an altogether different sphere of being from that 
oi the European worker. Even where they most depart from 
truth—as where an elephant may be represented with the hind- 
quarters of a greyhound—the curves are so flowing, so congenial, 
so to speak, to the rest of the carving that it does not offend one. 
The writer of this article, who does not profess to be by any means 
sentimental, must confess that when, having already paid a first 
visit to this collection, he went wandering round the outlying depart- 
ments of the exhibition, and after nauseating himself with daubs 
pretending to be pictures, senseless attempts at the grotesque, and 
the dreariness of patchwork‘quilts, he then returned to the Indian 
cases, the sight of a simple sandalwood glove-box, inlaid with an 
ivory border, almost brought the tears into his eyes. It seemed as 
if in five-sixths at least of the other articles exhibited man were 
working at cross purposes with nature,—fighting with her in order 
to bring out some notion, it might be only some whimsy of his 
own,—whereas here man and nature were at one with each other, 
matter seemed rather to have grown into form, than to have been 
wrought into it. ‘lalk of teaching art to the Hindoo workman! 
send rather all South Kensington to learn from him! 

Of course we are not speaking here of art proper, but of art- 
workmanship. No one would dream of comparing Hindoo clay 
figures with those of Eugéne Blot. But it is unfortunately 
quite certain that a large proportion of what is catalogued as 
European—and too often British—‘* Fine Art” stands not only 
as low in the scale as these Hindoo clay models, but really 





lower, through its sickening affectation, false sentiment, and pre- 
tentious vulgarity. Worse still, if the visitor ventures into the | 
galleries, he will find the walls hung with certain collections of | 
lent paintings, bearing the names of the greatest masters, a vast 
number of which are the most fearful libels on the unfortunate 
artists to whom they are ascribed, and are not only incapable 
of affording the slightest pleasure, but must be positively injurious 
to the taste of any one who is capable of looking on them with- 
out horror. We might instance Nos, 300 and 301, both labelled 


as “* Nymphs Bathing,” both ascribed to Titian, and of which one 
at the utmost is of Italian origin at all, whilst the other is pal- 
pably a piece of the vulgarest painting of the Dutch school. 
Where had the Committee their eyes when they allowed such 


' authorities. 





rubbish to appear on the walls ? 


To conclude, however. ‘The idea of a Working-Men’s Inter- 
national Exhihition was unquestionably a good one, and there is 
enough in the present one to show how much might be made of it, 
But the time has certainly not been favourable for holding it; 
the place for doing so has been ill chosen; and far too large M 
proportion of the British muster of articles consists of such trash 


as one really feels ashamed to see exhibited to foreigners. On the 
other hand, there is a truly choice residuum, —fortunately not 
wholly contributed by foreign nations—which fully justifies the 
experiment, and will fully repay inspection. 

Of the subsidiary purposes to which the Exhibition has been put, 
as an evening lounge, and, as it were, Cockney Crystal Palace, we 
will say nothing, for want of experience. If the addition of 
second-rate musical performances is requisite to make the Ex- 
hibition pay, we dare not find fault with the Committee, some of 
whom, we know, have laboured most zealously and untiringly in 
the undertaking. Buta really good ‘* Workmen’s Internationa} 
Exhibition ” ought surely to pay itself. 





ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS, 
——= 
XI.—RICHARD II. 
O the dotage of a once great King succeeded the minority of 
a boy in the eleventh year of his age, and to a reign which 
(notwithstanding its melancholy close) had been, as a whole, one 
of the most brilliant in our annals, succeeded a period which must 
be pronounced as one of the least reputable of any as respects 
the conduct of both King and People. ‘The contemporary poet, 
Gower, having before his eyes the actual state of England, thus 
contrasts with it the true ideal of government :— 
“ For all reason wolde this; 
That unto him which the head is, 
The members buxome shall bowe : 
And he shulde eke their truth alowe 
With all his herte, and make them chere, 
For good counsell is good to here. 
Although a man be wise hymselve, 
Yet is the wisdom more of twelve.” 
Never has there been a time when this wise counsel of the poet’s 
was more needed or more completely disregarded. Nowhere in 
English history is there a period in which we are so compelled by 
justice to look with almost equal disapprobation on the conduct of al? 
political partics, and at no time has the national character appeared 
to so little advantage. ‘The King would listen to no wise counsel, 
the great men would pay no reverence to his person, and the mass 
of society was turbulent and anarchic to an extent almost unpre- 
cedent in this country. ‘The political morality of ali seemed to 
have degenerated, and the disgraceful vicissitudes of violence and 
subservience in both King and LPeople should always prevent 
any student of our history from declaiming against the conduct of 
other nations, and dogmatically pronouncing it an indisputable 
proof of their incapacity for self-government or for any settled 
government at all. 

‘The best excuse for the conduct of Englishmen at this epoch 
is the unfortunate circumstances under which this reign com- 
menced, and under the influence of which the relations of 
King and People were first formed. A child succeeded to 
a great reputation, but also to an inheritance of disaster; a 
People to the recent memory of triumphant success, and to the 
present shame of helpless and iguominious discomfiture. Richard 
was the grandson and son of the heroes of Crecy and Poictiers, 
and he succeeded to the government of a country whose shores 
were devastated by the hostile fleets of that people to the sove- 
reiguty of whom his predecessor had laid claim, and a large part 
of whom he had actually succeeded in temporarily reducing under 
his authority. ‘The elder Edward had died in discreditable obscurity, 
the younger had preceded him to the grave broken down by disease 
and disappointment. ‘The nation, one third of whose popula- 
tion had been swept away by pestilence, and which had been 
drained of its best blood by the demands of military service, and 
straitened, if not impoverished, by frequent exactions of money, 
was demoralized by long-continued and latterly disastrous warfare, 
and had lost its self-respect, as well as all respect for constituted 
The old standard of faith had been shaken by the 
preaching of the Lollards, without the firm establishment 
of a new one, and the mind of the nation at large had been 
leavened rather with a distrust of all government and all social 
institutions than with any higher conceptions of right and order. 
The religious movement had taken a social turn, and the lower 
orders were awakening not only to a sense of their state of servi- 
tude, but to an apprehension of the spirit of Christianity wholly at 
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variance with the distinctions of rank and class as well as with the 
exclusive canons of chivalry. ‘Thus the demoralization of the 
upper and middle classes was coeval with the first blind and blun- 
dering steps into freedom and self-respect of their long down- 
trodden and despised serfs; and the representatives and standards 
of social order and authority were never less likely to command 
respect, than when that respect was most needful to preserve both 
law and society from a terrible overthrow. ‘The nobles, more and 
more abandoning the military career—now no longer a field of 
glory and gain—were thrown back on political intrigues and the 
desire of personal aggrandizement at home, and they found only 
too tempting an opening for their ambition in the feeble rule of a 
minor, surrounded by ambitious uncles, and with no wise or 
efficient ministers to shape his policy or form his character. 

Under such unfavourable auspices, the son of the Black Prince 
grew up from boyhood to youth and manhood, and these circum- 
stances must have had more than common influence over a charac- 
ter naturally possessing many elements of both good and evil. 
Had the men placed at the side of young Richard in his early 
years been such as to command his inward respect, as well as 
to enforce his outward acquiescence in their advice, and had the 
Parliamentary réyime which the last reign had inaugurated, and 
to which the circumstance of his minority necessarily gave addi- 
tional power and vigour been steady and moderate, the worst 
tendencies in the King’s character might never have fully developed 
themselves, and the stronger and finer sides of his mind might 
have predominated. But as it was, the reverse was exactly the 
case. His character was not one which it is easy to explain 
satisfactorily, for the seeming contradictions in it are such that we 
are almost left (with our scanty materials) toa doubtful alternative 
of styling him cither an energetic tyrant or a weak voluptary. 
In fact, he had in him the elements of both, combined 
with a fitful and inconstant sense of right. Ile was the 
victim of early dictation; he had been goaded by it into 
an intolerance of all advice and all restraint. He was 
made the involuntary mouthpiece of one ambitious man after 
another, each claiming his obedience on the ground of supe- 
rior age and hereditary position in the State, and none com- 
manding it by the respect inspired by their own character, until 
he hated all but young men, believed in the wisdom of young 
men only, and thought that the only security for the devotion of 
such to himself was the obligation under which they laboured of 
owing their great position to his favour alone. ‘The Houses of 
Parliament, which might have mitigated the mismanagement of 
his advisers, instead of merely controlling the Administration and 
restraining the extravagant tastes of the young King by a constant 
but moderate supervision, and at the same time upholding the 
royal dignity against the encroachments of nobles and ministers, 
abused their newly acquired prerogatives, and made constitutional 
government hateful to Richard by associating it merely with 
antagonism to all his wishes and disrespect to his person. Nor 
was his a character for which such rude schooling was at all 
appropriate. He possessed, it is true, the luxurious constitution 
of the second and third Edwards, and not a little of the wilful 
selfishness of the former of these princes, but combined with these 
were a fierceness of temper and persisteuce of purpose more 
resembling his father or the First Edward. His luxurious 
tastes, if his advisers had been more sagacious and congenial, 
might have risen to magnificence, instead of degenerating into 
lavish and indiscriminate extravagance. If in his excessive love of 
making elegant presents he gave his uncle Lancaster, when the lat- 
ter went to Spain, a golden crown, and his duchess another ; if, 
notwithstanding the necessities of his treasury, he spent on his mar- 
riage 300,000 marks, besides the costly presents he made ; and if 
he presented Leo, the King of Armenia, when he came to England, 
with a thousand marks of gold in a gilt ship, with the grant of a 
pension of the same sum yearly, it is the disproportion rather than 
the inappropriateness of the profusion which we must condemn, 
and his expenditure was narrowed in its scope and lowered in its 
stamp by the attempt to deprive him of his legitimate authority as 
a Sovereign. In consequence of the ill-judged character of the 
interference, young Richard came to associate extravagance with 
freedom of action, and seems to have acted rightly only when the 
advice of the constituted counsellors of the Crown had not been 
proffered to that effect. ‘Chus, in Ireland, where the authority and 
advice of Parliament and the Council of Peers were comparatively in 
abeyance, the King seems to have executed impartial justice to the 
best of his power, and to have redressed grievances and enforced 
order. His mind possessed too much natural vigour to be tamely 


pleasures of a voluptuary, without power or position in the State. 
He wanted to assert his power not so much, probably, for the 
sake of being able to abuse it, as from a desire for free agency. 
But however eager to be emancipated from control, he had the 
patience to wait his opportunity, the wit and cunning to dissimu- 
late, as well as the promptitude to act when he thought the moment 
had arrived. His presence of mind on the occasion of the Wat 
Tyler insurrection might have warned the Magnates of Parliament 
that they were not dealing with a contemptible adversary, and 
might have led them to come to a timely understanding with him. 
But the warning proved vain, and blinded by their revengeful 
feelings towards the conquered peasants, they forgot to guard 
against the revenge of a fettered King. Dissimulation had been 
the result of the mortifications to which Richard had been subjected, 
and he played his game wonderfully well. Once, indeed, he was 
premature in his action, and the confederated Lords triumphed, and 
displayed their triumph, it would appear, in a rather unseemly and 
most injudicious manner. A second time, however, Richard gained 
his independence with a mere exertion of his personal will. After 
waiting for a twelvemonth, in a great Council held after Easter, 
1389, he unexpectedly requested his uncle Gloucester to tell him 
his age. ‘Your Highness,” the Duke replied, “is in your 
twenty-second year.” ‘ Then,” said the King, “ I must certainly 
be old enough to manage my own concerns. I have been longer 
under the control of tutors than any ward in my dominions. 
I thank you, my lords, for your past services, but do not 
require them any longer.” He then demanded the seals from 
the Archbishop of York, and the keys of the Exchequer from the 
Bishop of Hereford, while the Council was dismissed. The 
Revolution was complete, and thenceforward Richard was King 
in fact as well as in name. The course he adopted was eminently 
characteristic. He did not begin by avenging himself on his late 
tutors, nor did he seek to inaugurate his new-born independence 
by any display of excessive extravagance or arbitrary notions. Le 
had exhibited his real views, indeed, on the last point pretty 
clearly during his first abortive attempt at emancipation, by the 
unconstitutional opinions he extorted from the judges. But he was 
now studiously moderate and conciliatory. Scemingly satisfied 
with the possession of real power, he showed no present disposition 
to abuse it. It is acknowledged by all parties that his govern- 
ment for several years was nearly unexceptionable. Could the 
past have been obliterated from his memory, and had not the 
degeneration of his disposition during these early years been of too 
permanent a character, his reign might have had a very different 
termination. But he could not forget, and he would not forgive, 
the indignities to which he had been subjected, and the death or 
banishment and degradation of his favourites. His hatred was 
as deep-rooted as his patience and dissimulation were perfect. 
Little by little, as he gradually felt his way to his purpose, the 
old symptoms of evil reappeared, and the relations of the King 
and those against whom he was secretly plotting became more un- 
friendly. Buying off some and intimidating others into ignominious 
subserviency, he broke up the old party which had so long, bene- 
ficially in one respect, but in another unwisely and unnecessarily 
shackled him, and then he executed his long-deferred vengeance 
with a fierceness and unrelenting energy equal to the long delay. 
He had forgiven nothing, and finding the nation willing to stand 
by a stunned and passive spectator, he set no limits either to his 
vengeance or to his arbitrary exercise of power. The fiercer 
part of his character had now the entire ascendant ; with his long 
self-restraint disappeared apparently his former judgment. He 
ceased to think of and provide against the future, he lived only in 
the present. Ile was no longer the mere elegant patron of litera- 
ture, the appreciator of Chaucer and Gower, the handsome and 
accomplished master and companion of a De Vere anda De la 
Pole,—he was the blind despot, insulting every national feeling, 
rousing every personal resentment, and destroying every sub- 
stantial support to his throne. The reaction from tutelage had 
been too great, the suspense of the long-coveted revenge had been 
too long for not merely his moderation, but his common-sense. 
Ilis mind seems to have given way under the trial and the con- 
summation. His energy degenerated into mere violence, injustice 
at first indulged in through revenge became habitual with him ; 
favouritism and misgovernment, once scarcely more than symbols 
of self-assertion, became his settled policy; and at last the man 
who in former years had seemed to handle Henry of Bolingbroke 
asa mere instrument of his designs, lost at the critical moment 
all presence of mind and all decision, and became a panic-stricken 
and helpless prisoner in his cousin’s hands, lending himself with a 
now hopelessly ignomiuious humility to the ceremonial of his own 





acquiescent under the subservience in which he had been brought 
up. He was a voluptuary, but he was not satisfied with the mere! 





deposition and the elevation of the triumphant House of Lancaster. 
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THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN. 
[To THE EpiItoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I was glad to observe in your impression of the 8th a letter 
exposing the absurdity of the statements which have from time to 
time appeared in the columns of the daily papers respecting the 
Order of St. John, the climax being the ludicrous paragraph which 
‘A Hospitaller” quotes from the letter of Mr. Storekeeper 
Warriner. Had, however, the remarks of your correspondent been 
confined to the matters above referred to, I should not have 
troubled you with this letter ; but as he has thought fit to challenge 
the right of the Duke of Manchester and the various noblemen and 
gentlemen associated with him to the title of Knights of St. John, 
I would ask a brief space for reply. And first, I cannot but regret 
that your correspondent has not thought fit to verify his letter 
with his name, as it is not altogether sutisfactory to break a lance 
with an adversary who, with his vizor down, refuses to give his 
name and style. It is true, such an antagonist may prove to be a 
prince in disguise, but the chances are at least equal that he is 
nothing of the sort. ‘+A Hospitaller” begins by stating divers 
conditions with which he considers the Duke of Manchester must 
comply before he could become a prior of St. John ; but the Bailiff, 
or Herren-Meister, as he is usually called, of Brandenburg—who 
holds an exactly similar position with regard to the Johanniter, or 
Protestant Knights of St. John, in Prussia, that the Duke of 
Manchester does in England—is a Protestant, married, and has 
not taken the three monastic vows, yet your correspondent allows 
Prince Carl to be a true Knight of St. John. ‘The reasons given 
by “A Hospitaller” for the existence of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic knights in Prussia is wholly fallacious, and it surprises 
me that a member of the Order should be ignorant of the history 
of the Bailiwick of Brandenburg. So early as 1382 a convention was 
concluded at Heimbach, dated on the Festival of St. Barnabas, and 
made between Conrad von Braunsberg, Prior of Germany, and 
Bernedt von der Schulenburg, Bailiff of Brandenburg. ‘This agree- 
ment, which rendered the Bailiwick practically independent, as it 
gave the Brandenburg Knights the perpetual right of electing their 
own Bailiff, was approved in due course by the Grand Master de 
Heredia, and has ever since been acted upon, although some of 
the provisions, having become obsolete, are not now enforced. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that at the so-called Reformation 
any reconstruction of the Order took place in Prussia; but no 
objection was made by the Herren-Meister to the admission of 
Protestants as knights of the Order, if properly qualified, and it 
was not until 1810 that any alteration took place. In the latter 
year an edict was published confiscating to the use of the State 
the entire property of the Order of St. John, and in the following 
year the Order itself was suppressed. On May 23, 1812, was 
founded the ** Royal Prussian Order of the Knights of St. John,” 
which, after dragging on its existence until the year 1852, was 
itself suppressed, and the original Order revived, a chapter being 
formed of the senior Knights who had been duly admitted to the 
Order previous to its attempted dissolution in 1811. From this 
nucleus the Order rapidly spread, and in 1867 the Bailiwick of 
Brandenburg counted among its members one great cross, thir- 
teen commanders, and 1,802 knights. 

As the arguments for and against the legitimacy of the English 
branch of the Order of St. John have been pretty fully set out at 
different times in Notes and Queries, I will not ask you to recapi- 
tulate them, being content with setting your correspondent right 
as to matters of fact.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Juuius A. PEaRsON, F.S.A. 

[Our correspondent “ A Hospitaller ” is not a prince in disguise, 
but he is, we have good reason to believe, what he professes to be, 
—that is to say, a Knight of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem ; 
and the point of his letter, as we understood it, was that at present 
many persons in Germany and England, of whom he named two, 
one being a storekeeper and the other a duke, assumed to be 
Knights of the Order without having any more right to call them- 
selves so than Mr. Lyne had to call himself a Benedictine. Mr. Pear- 
son apparently began his letter with the intention of what he calls 
“breaking a lance” on behalf of the Duke of Manchester, but 
ends by a reference to Notes and Queries,—a somewhat impotent 
conclusion. The question whether the Knights of the Bailliage of 
Brandenburg had or had not the right to elect their own Bailli, 
or Prior, previous to the Reformation, does not, it seems to us, 
affect “* A Hospitaller’s” statement at all. ‘That may have been 
a matter of locale and discipline merely. But it is a fact 


simply notorious that since the Reformation the Order has in 





elect their own Bailli in 1382 justify the Duke of Manchester j 

calling himself Grand Prior in England in 1870? Has the Kine 
of Prussia authorized him to do so? If so, it is a violation of the 
Keclesiastical ‘Titles’ Act worse than any perpetrated by the Po : 
Has the Pope or the Grand Master of the Order of St. John ft 
rized him? Our correspondent ‘* A Hospitaller” says not; il 
he ought to know.—Ep. Spectator.) , 





THE VANITY OF EXPERIENCE, 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Your severely logical and logically severe article of last 
week must mean one of two things. It may mean that if I saw a 
great many more people hanged, I should acknowledge my original 
horror to be sickly sentiment, and should learn to regard an execu- 
tion as an edifying spectacle. ‘This was the opinion of an eminent 
official present at the time, who, like yourself, but more tersely, 

intimated that a little “‘ experience” only leads to “ vanity.” Or 
your able article may mean that, before I saw Margaret Waters 
hanged, I had never given the subject of capital punishment any 
consideration at all, and so had “no belief upon the subject 
worthy of the name.” With due deference to your better know- 
ledge of my own studies, I had considerd and studied the subject 

“ listening,” as you most naturally suggest, “to able advice and 
comparing the counsels obtained,” for some years. All that I 
had to do was to see an execution. 

My belief in the eflicacy of capital punishment was grounded 
upon the notion that an execution produces in those who witness 
it a respect for the law thus terribly vindicated, an increased con- 
viction of the sanctity of life, and of the respect in which the law 
holds that sanctity ; and lastly, a conviction of the justice of the 
sentence, and an abhorrence of the crime for which it has been 
awarded. ‘This was ‘‘ what I expected to see to confirm me” in 
what you ‘decline to call my belief” that capital punishment is 
desirable. All other arguments for capital punishment than those 
grounded upon its supposed salutary effect as a spectacle, 1, whether 
rightly or wrongly, had long abandoned as untenable. 

The hanging of a woman who had driven a systematic traffic in 
murder was a crucial instance. ‘The sight did not inspire me with 
respect for our laws; it has xot heightened my conception of the 
sanctity of life, and of the respect in which our laws hold that 
sanctity. Instead of abhorrence for the crime, I felt nothing 
but pity for the criminal ; and I saw the truth of what I had often 
before heard,—that an execution is just by our laws alone, unjust 
by a higher and a broader law, which our laws, and with them 
perhaps the Spectator, will one day acknowledge. 

While my impression of the scene was still vivid, I scribbled the 
letter which has so much amused you, wishing to catch the public 
ear before the Daily Telegraph and all our other teachers had, 
with yourself, demonstrated that the execution of Margaret Waters 
was an educational instrument of the highest order. 

As, then, my belief in capital punishment rested upon the belief 
that it produces a certain definite effect upon the spectator, I 
faney that I had a right—in utter default of such an effect—to 
change my belief between 9.0 and 9.10 a.m. 

The Hon. G. Denman has more “ experience” and less 
“vanity” than I. Ile says, ‘we unnecessarily send out of the 
world every human being whom we execute.” ‘The Rev. J. 
Jessop has too much ‘‘experieuce” to be * vain.” He says, 
“the sight of an execution demoralizes and brutalizes ; it counter- 
acts the objects of good government, and is an unmixed evil.” 

If you say that it is the ‘dea and not the sight of an execution 
that is beneficial, you admit that the idea and the thing do not 
correspond, and you offer to your own notions of morality ‘ the 
unclean sacrifice of a lie.” 

Lastly, the opinion that one murder (i.e., an execution) ‘ un- 
does” another was never my own, and it may, or may not, be 
“insane.” It is, however, the opinion of Hegel,—only that, 
quoting by memory from Mr. Sandars’ paraphrase, I used the 
word ** undoes” instead of the words ‘does away with.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., “*A SOMEBODY WHO WAS PRESENT AT THE 

EXECUTION OF MARGARET WATERS.” 





A UNITARIAN PROTEST. 

(To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sitr,—It appears to me that your reviewer of the ‘ Unitarian 
Preacher” has done injustice to his subject by laying down at 
the beginning what Mr. Drummond, who is presumed to bea 
Unitarian preacher, ought as a Unitarian to believe, and then 
testing his book by its agreement or non-agreement with these 
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preconceived notions. This treatment is particularly unfortunate, 
since, as is well known, there is neither formal creed nor virtual 
consensus of theological belief among congregations popularly 
known as Unitarian,—and on the point by which the Spectator 
tries Mr. Drummond (Christ’s nature) every complexion of faith 
consistent with a common worship may undoubtedly be found. 
Surely the Spectator might have expressed its sympathy with the 
first passage quoted without implying that Mr. Drummond has no 
right to pen it,—of which I submit that he is the best judge? 

In the following words, too, “‘ The Unitarian interpretation of 
the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel is wonderfully loose and un- 
satisfactory,” I see the same error lurking,—the disposition to 
believe that what one Unitarian has written is accepted by all, 
than which nothing can be more fallacious. 

Let me also protest against the idea that Christ can only be a 
quickening Spirit to those to whom he is the Eternal Son. Surely 
the present time is penetrated, influenced, and inspired, beyond 
one’s power to calculate, by the thoughts and lives of all the great 
and good who have gone before. In the fine arts we recognize 
this truth in its fullest extent. In history, and especially in reli- 
gious history, we feel it. Knox’s and Luther's souls breathed upon 
their Churches long after their deaths; and shall I be precluded 
from seeing a more intimate guidance, or from hearing a still small 
voice extending throughout the whole history of the Church, and 
coming direct from the Man of Nazareth,—because, forsooth! I 
reject what is to me an unmeaning formula, the Eternal Sonship ? 
That the higher a human soul is in the scale of spirits, the more 
deeply and permanently it will influence other spirits, is surely a 
fact; and if so, a fact sufficient to explain the attraction of 
Christians to Christ.—I am, Sir, &e., Russet. Marrryeav. 

CLIFTON AND BRISTOL COLLEGES. 
(To THE Epirork OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—In the Spectator of Saturday last, in speaking of the effect 
of the Middle-Class Schools Commission, more especially as re- 
gards the “old endowed schools,” you compare the ‘ renovated 
and transfigured Taunton Grammar School” with ‘ Bristol Col- 
lege under Mr. Percival.” 

The school of which Mr. Percival is head master is known not 
as Bristol, but as Clifton College. ‘There are, in fact, in this 
locality two schools of the highest grade: the one Clifton ‘ Col- 
lege,” a private proprietary school, of which Mr. Percival is the 
head master; the other, “ Bristol” Grammar School, an old, en- 
dowed public school, under the management of the ‘Trustees of 
the Bristol Municipal Charities, of which the Rev. J. W. Caldi- 
cott is the head master. ‘The Bristol Grammar School has at this 
time upwards of 240 boys in attendance ; its pupils have gained 
in competitive examinations in the last two years a fellowship, 
and twelve scholarships, or exhibitions (one of them for physical 
science) at Oxford, Cambridge, or London Universities ; five first 
and two second classes in University examinations, the first and 
the fourth places in honours at the matriculation examinations of 
London University, and nine first and five second classes in the 
Oxford Local Examinations. ‘The mistake made in your para- 
graph being likely to do mischief to the Grammar School, the 
Trustees of the school desire me to appeal to your courtesy to insert 
this explanation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

James H. Lonpon, Secretary to the Trustees, 

14 Queen Square, October 19, 1870. 





BOOKS. 
a 
MR. SEN’S PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION.* 
Turse Lectures and Tracts form an interesting study. In spirit 
they are as profoundly, one might almost say mystically, devotional 
as any you could find in the most enthusiastic missionary school 
of Europe, yet in theology and philosophy they are comprehensive 
and eclectic to a point which gives almost an impression of the 
want of a clear personal standing-point. ‘They are perfectly 
refined and entirely devoid of that flavour of narrow and indelicate 
self-consciousness which so often marks the ‘religious experiences ” 
of Europe, though there are passages of strictly personal experience 
in more than one of the Lectures. Indeed, they give the impression 
of a highly accomplished mind, with a turn for rather vague and 
latitudinarian speculation, steadied, however, by great intensity of 
devotional feeling, and a profound delight in that characteristic 
quietism and mysticism of Iindoo speculation, of which Western 








* The Brahmo-Somaj; Lectures and Tracts. By Keshub Chunder Sen. First and 
Second Series, Edited by Sophia Dobson Collet. London: Straban and Co. 





quietism and mysticism are little better than a parody. Instead of 
narrowing his mind, this sincere Hindooism of the writer gives 
his writings their chief intellectual interest. But for this they 
would want character, and weary by their diffuseness and 
the vagueness of their generalizations. ‘The lectures in which 
Mr. Sen philosophizes most are to us the least interesting. 
For example, his ‘‘ Future Church,” in which he dwells on 
the three partial phases of religion, nature-worship, mind- 
worship, and great-men or incarnation-worship, and says that all 
these must have their fair share in the Church of the future, seems 
to us very cloudy and wanting in distinctiveness of thought. 
Some kinds of nature-worship are surely far more different 
from others, than certain kinds of nature-worship are from the 
mind-worship to which Mr. Sen refers, in describing the Pantheism 
which teaches the merging of the individual mind in the universal 
mind, Again, there is nothing at all to prevent Pantheisim of 
this latter kind from expressing itself in the doctrine of incarna- 
tion, as is, indeed, true of Buddhism. ‘The classification is 
loose and uninstructive. ‘There is far more difference in kind 
between some of the various faiths which assume an incarna- 
tion of God in an individual man than there is between some of 
these and Pantheism, or others of these and Polytheism in the 
sense given to it by Mr. Sen. Surely the character of the various 
religions criticized depends not upon their enjoining a worship 
of material Nature, of mind, and of individual manifestations of the 
Deity, half so much as on their conception of what is to be understood 
by material Nature, what is to be understood by mind, and what 
is the specific character of the human being in whom it is 
taught that God became incarnate. Nature-worship of the 
sensual kind is far more distinct from Nature-worship of the 
Greek kind, such as we ordinarily understand by Polytheism, than 
the latter is from many forms of Pantheism. ‘To say that the 
Church of the future must avoid the error of worshipping matter 
too exclusively, worshipping mind too exclusively, and worshipping 
individual manifestations of God, yet must not neglect any of these 
modes of access to God too exclusively, is like saying that the art of 
the future must avoid the error of being too material, of being too 
spiritual, and of devoting itself exclusively to the human form, 
and yet must not neglect any of these important provinces of art. 
That might be, and yet the art of the future might be worse than 
the art of the present ; and so the Church of the future might 
avoid all Mr. Sen’s list of partialities, and not neglect to profit by 
any of them, and yet might be worse than the Church of the present. 

Again, we are disposed to find fault with Mr. Sen’s philosophy, 
when, following Lessing’s celebrated, but, as we believe, most 
sophistical teaching, he tells us, in one of his interesting 
lectures, on ‘The Religious Importance of Mental Philo- 
sophy,” that the pursuit of truth is of greater import- 
ance than the possession of the truth; “that mental exercise 
is more important than the knowledge it enables us to attain.” 
If this merely mean that there are some disciplines of the mind 
(such as logic, say, or mathematics) which are more valuable as 
mental gymnastics, that is, as preparing the mind to pursue suc- 
cessfully still higher truths in other departments of speculation, 
than they are for the particular truths they enable us to master, no 
doubt thisis true, but very inaccurately expressed, and it certainly 
meant a great deal more than this in Lessing’s mouth. But if it 
mean that even in the highest regions it is of more importance to 
be pursuing truth than to find it, the assertion seems to us to 
strike at the root of all hearty truth-seeking, just as it would 
immediately undermine the vigilance of any other search for the 
seekers to be told that after all it was not so important to find 
what they were looking for, as to wish to find it. ‘The highest 
truth includes the knowledge of men and God. One of the 
highest truths, for instance, is that self-sacrifice for the good of 
another is divine. But Mr. Sen would be the last man in the 
world to say that it is of far more importance to be eagerly seeking 
for some criterion whether or not self-sacrifice for the good of 
another is divine, than it is to know and _ hold fast the truth that 
it isso. Mr. Sen’s religious teaching is here certainly far better 
than his philosophy. 

Once more, when Mr. Sen teaches that Faith is “ the direct 
vision of God,” he is surely teaching false and rather dangerous 
psychology. ‘'Irue faith,” he says in the very original and in- 
teresting aphorisms near the end of this volume, “ is direct vision ; 
it beholdeth God, and it beholdeth immortality. It is no dogma 
of books, no tradition of venerable antiquity. It relieth upon no 
evidence but the eyesight, and will have no mediation. It neither 
borroweth an idea of God from metaphysics nor a narrative of God 
from history. It doth not bow its neck to a logical or historical 
Deity. It adoreth the ever-living and ever-present Reality. The 
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God of faith is the sublime I Am. In time he is always now, in| that as soon as they camo to know of it, they would ridicule mo and 


space always here.” Is faith, in fact, direct vision? If it were, 
how would it be connected, as it is by Mr. Sen himself, with the 
divine rashness and imprudence of that wisdom which rejects the 
wisdom of the world. A direct vision such as Mr. Sen describes 
would make faith the highest worldly wisdom. If it were possible to 
sce God just as an occupied French village now sees the Prussian host 
which occupies it, would there be any possibility that the mind so 
seeing him would need the exercise of humility and virtue in 
order to follow every dictate of his will? Faith surely means the 
surrender to a power which we cannot see, or can only see but 
dimly and in glimpses, under the keen sense that we are higher 
beings when we trust an unseen or dimly-felt Holiness, than when 
we ask to see our own way. If faith were sight, the humility and 
self-abnegation which Mr. Sen rightly teaches to be the companions 
of faith would be hardly virtues at all,—they would be forced 
upon us by the vision of the Majesty above us, and of the declared 
requirements of his will. It is the imperfection of our nature 
which makes humility and self-abnegation necessary to faith. 
Faith demands the surrender of our wills, and is in its turn 
strengthened by that surrender, but ‘ direct vision” would make 
the surrender of our wills a wise selfishness. 

We have found fault with Mr. Sen’s philosophy because it has 
been too much the custom in this country to patronize and praise 
his writings, as if they were not to be tried by the same standard 
as English writings on the same subjects. This is a very bad 
compliment to him, and in some respects he deserves to be tried 
by a very much higher standard than English religion would 
afford us any trace of. We doubt if there are many English devo- 
tional writers who could, even if they would, speak so forcibly and 
fervently as he does on devotional subjects, without a certain re- 
pulsive formalism and professional tone from which Mr. Sen is 
wholly and utterly free. Again, there is a curious freedom in 
these Lectwres from all the intellectual embarrassments of English 
controversy. He writes about ‘prayer,’ for instance, as if the 
metaphysical and theological difficulties so uniformly discussed in 
English writings on the subject, were, if not unknown to him, as 
of course they cannot be, so uninteresting to him and trivial as 
not to deserve mention. ‘There are few passages in any religious 
writer more noble in their eloquence and simplicity than Mr. Sen’s 
account of his religious experience on this subject. There is 
nothing in it of the prying evangelical manner in which an English 
pictist would disclose a ‘* precious experience.” ‘There is nothing 
in it of the awkward, half apologetic tone in which an English 
philosopher would defend his belief in prayer. Mr. Sen relates in 
powerful and manly language, the sincerity of which no one can 
mistake, and which has even a noble tone of exultation in the 
goodness of God, though without any of that prim pride in being 
‘“‘an instrument of the Lord” peculiar to our religious literature, 
the history of his own heart in reference to it :— 

“T can give you no better explanation of the fact how I have learned 
to pray, and why I am in the habit of offering prayer daily to my God. 
If I could do without it, this very moment I would leave off the habit. 
If [had nover felt the necessity of prayer myself, I would never have 
been engaged in it, even if it were insisted upon by teachers or books ; 
—but I have found it necessary. When it pleased my merciful God to 
cause the light of religion to dawn upon my heart,—allow me to mention 
an incident from the earliest chapter of my religious history,—when 
through his grace my eyes were first opened to the importance of 
religion, and the first struggles for emancipation from sin began to 
agitate my heart, then I felt the need of prayer. I found my heart 
was full of darkness, and was under the deadly influence of all the 
passions of the flesh, the allurements of the world, the power of evil, the 
power of fame, and of lust, and of ambition, and of covetousness, and of 
worldliness. Against these multitudinous enemies I, a poor sinner, 
could not possibly stand. Feeble in body, feebler in mind, feebler still 
in spirit, how could I stand in the face of enemies so awful, so formidable, 
and so numerous as these,—enemies outside and enemies within, con- 
tending for mastery over my soul day and night? What could I do in 
circumstances such as these? I waited not for the revelation of any 
particular book or the teachings of any particular prophet. In deep 
agony I consulted my soul, and my soul said, in languago exceedingly 
simple and impressive, ‘ Pray, and pray, if you want salvation. None 
but God can save sinners,’ And then my proud and arrogant mind 
was humbled down, and with it was humbled down my head; my 
heart, which had been eaten up with conceit, and arrogance, sand 
self-sufficiency, found that there was nothing in it which could 
withstand the awful assaults of temptations, and in utter help- 
lessnoss [ threw myself at my Father's feet. All sides of the 
horizon were dark ; light suddenly burst forth in one direction, and it 
appeared as if the word ‘Prayer’ was written in golden letters on the 
gate of the kingdom of God—showing that none entereth God's kingdom 
except he pass through the gate of prayer—none conquereth sin and 
tomptation unless he humbly, earnestly, and fervently pray. Without 
wavering or hesitation, therefore, I at once began to pray to my God. 
The first day—a blessed day it was—I prayed in the morning and in 
the night, secretly and humbly. No brother helped me with counsel or 
encouragement. Nay, I had to conceal the matter from the knowledge 

of my friends and relatives, lest they should scoff at me. I was sure 





scoff at me, and try to dissuade me, if possible, from such a noble and 
godly habit; and lest such circumstances should happen, I kept the 
matter a great secret. Day after day I kept on praying, and in the 
course, J assure you, of a few days, I found as it were a flood of light 
entering into the inmost recesses of my heart and dissipating the dark- 
ness of my soul, the darkness of death. Oh, it was cheering moonlight 
streaming through overhanging clouds of hideoussin! Then I felt great 
relief, unspeakable comfort. I also felt that I could eat and drink with 
pleasure. Then I found rest on my bed, and then I found comfort in 
the company of friends. For I can assure you there was a time in my 
life when I had almost given up mirth and good-humour and cheorful- 
ness, and amusements of all kinds. I felt that the world was dark 
because my heart was full of darkness; and had not my gracious and 
beneficent God revealed to me just at that time this great gospel of 
salvation, namely, prayer, I cannot think where I would have been to- 
night. You would not have seen me in Bombay addressing you from 
this pulpit. Oh, it is too much for my feelings to bear—it overpowers 
me when it enters my mind—the thought where I would have been to- 
night if God had not taught me to pray ! Prayer, to me, was the 
beginning of salvation.” 

It is in such passages as these that we sec how much Mr. Sen and 
other Oriental Christians,—for in spirit, at least, Mr. Sen is a 
thorough Christian, however he may repudiate the Christian 
theology,—may have to teach us. Unembarrassed religious faith, 
faith of the kind which can speak of itself with as little difficulty 
as a man feels in speaking of his moral or intellectual obligations to 
another man, hardly exists in England. Even men who earnestly 
believe in God have acquired the habit of using neutral phrases so 
as to avoid expressing that belief where it would be most natu. 
ral to express it. Those who force themselves to express it, do 
so as if they were forced. Religion, even among those to whom 
it is the essence of their life, has ceased to be part and parcel of 
the social nature. Oriental Christianity may help us to see once 
more how noble, simple, and wholly free from pietism of any kind 
the higher sort of piety may be. ‘To Miss Collet, for her inde- 
fatigable labours in making the Brahmo-Somaj properly known in 
England, both India and England have much reason to be grateful, 





BESSY RANE.* 
Mrs. Woop’s success in the third rank of novelists is due mainly 
to the cleverness shown in her plots; in the work before us we 
think she fails. Wesay we think advisedly, for we grow increas- 
ingly credulous as to the amount of improbabilities, not to say 
impossibilities, the British novel-reading public will patiently bear, 
provided only its curiosity can be sufficiently excited, and we are 
speaking of her chances of success, for from any other point of 
view the book is a real failure. If in our criticism we shall seem 
severe, it is because we know the authoress can do better work 
than this. The story is not without interest, Mrs. Wood’s stories 
never are; a certain vividness of description and naturalness in 
the dialogue, combined with a due or undue amount of mystery, 
and the fact that her stories never drag, are merits in her writing 
with which we are well acquainted, and they are not lacking here. 
Our gravest charges are, that the impossibilities of her story 
are so great as to render the work altogether inartistic, and that 
its moral tone is decidedly low,—though we know few writers who 
would usually feel more secure, and justly so, against the latter 
charge; indeed we are almost disposed to think Mrs. Wood does 
not herself perceive of how deep a dye are the offences of her 
hero with whom she deals so leniently. The story turns upon an 
anonymous letter, written by one doctor in a village with the in- 
tent to injure another who is his rival, but without intending it 
should do the precise amount and kind of mischief it did. Now, 
that such a letter is a mistake, a fault leading to many disagree- 
able consequences to the writer, is made clear enough ; but that it 
is a crime, a stab in the dark, a bad form of murder, our authoress 
in our judgment utterly fails to recognize. Granted all that can 
be urged on the other side—the man acts under provocation—the 
mere existence of a rival has scarcely a right to provoke this kind 
of resentment in the mind of an honourable man, and such, un- 
less Mrs. Wood grievously misinterprets herself, we are to suppose 
Dr. Rane to be. He thought his information true, but he was 
conscious he was using it to his neighbour's injury, that he wished 
to do him harm, and that while he was on terms of at least 
neighbourly civility and out of the range of suspicion. This same 
Dr. Rane marries Bessy North, and by a strange fatality they 
are left the sole survivors in a tontine. As our readers may 
possibly be as ignorant as ourselves of the special form of 
speculation involved in that word, we must explain that in the 
one mentioned in this story ‘ten gentlemen put each an equal 
sum into a common fund, and invested the whole in the joint 
names of ten children, all under a year old ; this money was to be 
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allowed to accumulate at compound§interest, until only one of 
those children should be left alive: that one, the last survivor, 
would then receive the whole of the money uncondition- 
ally.” Now, when Dr. Rane and his wife find that 
this fortune can only come to one of them through 
the death of the other, they vex themselves exceedingly, and 
spend all their evenings in useless speculations as to what they 
would do with the money if they only had it; and at this point, 
turning over the leaves to see in what way horror was to be piled 
up that we might duly fortify ourselves for the event, and encoun- 
tering a rough populace shouting, ‘‘ Blood, bones, fire!” we pre- 
pared ourselves for the worst; but never within our range of 
fiction-reading were we asked to listen to a more blundering and 
improbable narrative. A virulent fever breaks out in the village ; 
Bessy Rane is said to have caught it; this is on a Thursday morn- 
ing ; her own servant is out, and Dr. Rane tells the woman acting 
as her substitute there is no need for her to stay in the house at 
night (though his wife is thus ill, and he in constant attendance 
among the sick villagers.) On Friday Mrs. Rane is much 
better, or much worse, according to the account given to 
the undertaker! or to the help, who is again told she need 
not stay, and leaves her mistress in the evening, after seeing 
her comfortably asleep. ‘The same night before twelve o'clock 
she is nailed down in her coffin by her husband, who, out 
of regard for the welfare of the people of the village, will allow 
no one to enter the room, and next morning visits his patients as 
usual. His wife’s father and brother live in the place, and follow 
the funeral, yet it is months before the suspicions of the people are 
roused. We really crave our readers’ pardon, or patience, for 
retailing this rubbish, but we have somewhat to say further on. 
Mrs. Rane is neither murdered nor dead, the whole thing isa 
seheme between the husband and wife, who have enacted the grim 
tragedy, and endured the subsequent separation, to secure the 
money ; and we put it to the decision of any one of common sense 
and ordinary principle, if in real life the man who concocted and 
carried out such an imposture, with its attendant horrors, would 
not be deemed, and justly, a scoundrel. ‘This, however, is Mrs. 
Wood's description of him, as he triumphantly refutes, to listening, 
half-admiring friends, the charge of murder. After describing how 
he contrived to avoid seeing his wife’s coffin, &c., he goes on— 
“Bessy made herself ready, took some refreshment, and I brought the 
gig to the back door in the garden, and drove my wife away. The only 
place open at that time of night—or rather morning—would be some 
insignificant open railway station. We fixed on Hewley. I drove her 
there; and left her sitting under cover in solitary state—for I had to 
get back with the horse and gig before people were astir. As soon as 
the morning was pretty well on, so as not to be remarked by strangers, 
Bessy walked to Churchend, about five miles’ distance, and took a lodg- 
ing in this house—this same room. Where she has been ever since— 
and it is a vast deal longer time than we calculated on. Poison my 
wife!’ added Dr. Rane, with some emotion, as he drew her to him 
involuntarily, with a gesture of genuine love. ‘She is rather too 
precious to me for that. You know; don’t you, my darling.’ The 
happy tears stood in her eyes as she met his. He stooped and kissed 
her, very fondly. ‘If my wife were taken from me, the Ticknells 
might keep the tontine money, and welcome; I should not care for it 
without Bessy. It was chiefly for her sake that my great desire to 
possess it arose,’ he added, emphatically. ‘I could not bear that she 
should be reduced to so poor a home after Dallory Hall. Bessy con- 
stantly said that she did not mind it, but 2 did; minded it for her.— 
‘Couldn't you have managed all this without the funeral?’ asked 
Richard North, speaking for the first time.—‘ How could I?’ returned 
Dr. Rane. ‘There wero no means of avoiding it. When my wife was 
given out as dead, she had to be buried, or Mr. Inspector Jekyll, there, 
might have been coming in to ask the reason why. Had I properly 
thought of all that must be done, I should, as I say, never have 
attempted it. It was hateful to me; and I declare that I don’t know 
how I could, or did, carry it through. Once or twice I thought I must 
stick fast, and confess, to my shame, that Bessy was alive—but I felt 
that might be worse, of the two, than going on with it to the end. I 
hope the Ticknells will suffer for what they have cost mo.’—* Jelly says 
she saw the ghost twice,’ observed Mrs. Gass, her eyes twinkling stilJ.— 
‘Ah! that was Bessy’s fault,’ said Dr. Rano, shaking his head at his 
wife, in mock reproval, as we do at a beloved child when it is naughty. 
‘She was so imprudert as to come home for a few hours—walking 
across country by easy stages and getting in after nightfall. It was 
about her clothes. I have been over here twice at night—or three 
times, is it not, Bessy ?—and brought her things each time. But I 
brought the most valuable of them: Bessy said she must have the 
others ; and at last, as I tell you, she came herself, to look after them. 


so” 


I think the clothes were only an excuse—ch! Bessy ? 


In the end Dr. Rane gets the two thousand pounds lent him, has 
a lucrative practice offered him in America, and lives there happily 
with his wife ever after. Now, were Mrs. Wood the ordinary 
seusation writer, preparing any amount of unwholesome excite- 
ment to suit a vitiated taste, we should simply have left writing 
like this unnoticed; but she has already done too good work, and 
will, we hope, do too much more, to allow her to escape with the 
meed of impunity meted out to less worthy writers. There are 
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few novelists, if we rightly judge her books, who would less 
willingly lower the moral sense of their readers, less willingly 
write below themselves, to suit lower tastes; but moral con- 
sciousness sleeps sometimes, and in a_ novelist is never 
more dormant than when overlaid by too great devotion to 
a plot. ‘There are minor considerations, too, which puzzle 
us not a little. We sincerely hope all young ladies do not write 
diaries as they are supposed here to do; the idea is unpleasant : 
and we hardly expect to read of servants “filing out” after wait- 
ing in an ordinary household on four members of the same family 
atdinner. Again, like Rosa Dartle, we only ask for information, but 
is it quite possible even for an ill-tempered lady, when asked by a 
gentleman for a bit of cotton to tie up some flowers, to reply, 
* What should bring cotton into a drawing-room?” or, for a man 
of singularly good caste to be long intimate with, and subsequently 
engaged to, a high-bred, lovely girl, and on the eve of marriage 
desert her without explanation, because he believes an absurdly 
false assertion that her father is a convict? It won't do. Mrs. 
Wood has given as much pleasure by her works as she is likely in 
this story to give pain. She must, because she can, do worthier 
work than this. 


AN INCOMPETENT CRITIC.* 

Mr. Saunpers has spoilt a good subject. He has neither the 
knowledge nor the critical discernment requisite for the task he 
has selected, and if the volume possess any striking characteristic, 
it will be found in a pervading feebleness of thought and a 
corresponding languor of expression. ‘The writer, it is evident, 
has picked up most of his information about hymnology and sacred 
poetry from recent and third-rate authorities, and accepts without 
inquiry what these authorities have told him. When he attempts, 
as occasionally happens, to walk without support, he is sure to 
stumble in his facts, or to render himself ridiculous by his criticism. 
The subject is divided into ten divisions or evenings. Ln the first, 
a few familiar extracts from the Bible are interspersed with ex- 
clamatory remarks by the author, with extracts from Mr. 
Gilfillan, who is styled an ‘eloquent writer ;” from Hamilton, 
Gaussen, and H. W. Beecher, who, we are told, is a ‘* greater son 
of the Church” than * the gifted Edward Irving.” ‘Then, with 
the help of Mrs. Charles, whose assistance is continually invoked, 
of Dr. Neale and others, a few specimens are given of Greek and 
early Latin hymns. ‘The second evening is devoted to ‘* Medizval 
Latin,” and here, again, Mrs. Charles and Dr. Neale take the 
labour out of the author's hands, who, however, displays his in- 
dependence by attributing the ** Dies Ire” to Thomas of Celano, as 
if there were no question whatever as to the authorship of that 
noble hymn. In this chapter the writer states that he omits 
“many notable and beautiful pieces, on account of the 
erroneous doctrines they teach.” In the two next, devoted 
to Germany, a number of extracts from the Lyra Ger- 
manica, from D’Aubigne’s Listory of the Reformation and other 
equally accessible sources, are interspersed with a variety of 
critical platitudes to be credited to Mr. Saunders. Thus we 
learn that Schiller’s “* Song of the Bell” is a wonderful production 
and replete with poetic beauties; that the works of Goethe ‘ have 
exerted a great influence over the national mind of Germany, and, 
indeed, of the world at large,” and—what higher praise could a poet 
ask ?—that ‘*he received many distinguished honours from the 
Emperor of Russia, the Great Napoleon, and other notabilities.” 
On the next chapter, entitled “ Swedish, French, Spanish, &c.,” 
we have no comment to make, beyond pointing out the ignorant 
statement that the beautiful translation of Michel Angelo’s sonnet, 
which commences with the line 


“The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed,” 





is the work of Dr. Wordsworth. 

The remainder of the volume is dedicated to English and 
American poets, and it cannot be said that this portion of the 
work is more accurate or more discriminative than the preceding. 

For the first time we learn that Chaucer was a monk “ who 
strung his lute to the high themes of Holy Writ,” and that he was 
“the prototype of Milton.” Of Spenser's poetry little is said, but 
that little surely contains a blunder. ‘ Jlis rare sonnets on the 
Seasons,” says Mr. Saunders, “ are unique cabinet pictures, and 
are among the most melodious in the language.” We have eighty- 
eight sonnets from the pen of Spenser, all love sonnets. In by 
far the larger number he sings of his mistress’s charms, while 
despairing of her favour; but in the last twenty-five the love he 
had so long lavished in vain is returned, and the poet is happy. In 

















* Evenings with the Sacred Poets: containing Gems from the most Eminent Writers 
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the fourth sonnet, in the nineteenth, in the seventieth, and in one 
-or two more, there are allusions to Spring, just such allusions as 
‘abound in amatory poetry, but where are the ‘‘rare sonnets on 
the Seasons ” of which Mr. Saunders writes ? We are forced to the 
conclusion that he alludes to ‘* The Shepheard’s Calender,” and is 
as ignorant of that poem as of thesonnets. Passing from Spenser 
to Milton, we find it stated of the latter poet that ‘‘ after endur- 
ing the ills of poverty several years, the King invited him to 
resume his former post, with all its honours, emoluments, and 
Court favours; but Milton, well knowing that this honour must 
involve silence on the question of human liberty, did not hesi- 
tate, but with noble magnanimity refused the tempting bribe.” 
This assertion is a rather wide amplification of a mere rumour, 
unsupported hitherto by any trustworthy authority, and it was, 
therefore, incumbent on Mr. Saunders to state the grounds for his 
assertion, and to inform us what those ‘‘ Court favours” were 
which Milton received from Cromwell, and which were offered to 
him again by Charles If. But it is vain to look for careful state- 
ments from a writer so slipshod as Mr. Saunders, who, in a page 
or two later, characterizes Milton, Marvell, Waller, and Dryden 
as Elizabethan poets, and who informs us a little further on that 
Mason, the author of the Treatise on Self-Kuowledye, was the 
contemporary of Richard Baxter, and the rector of Water-Strat- 
ford, Bucks. Mr. Saunders echoes the once popular but now 
utterly refuted statement that Pope’s Essay on Man is * Boling- 
broke in verse,” and what does he mean by saying that * although 
Pope’s style was didactic, yct in this department he was the master 
unsurpassed’? which can only be matched for irrelevancy by 
another passage, in which, after observing that most of the hymns 
of the Wesleys are lyrical, he adds, ‘‘some, however, are fine 
poems.” This is like a writer asserting that although sea air is 
salt it invigorates the constitution, or that although most middle- 
aged Englishmen are stout, yet some cannot run up hill; that 
although port wine is bottled, yet some is very rare and old. 

We have neither space nor inclination to follow Mr. Saunders 
as he describes the ‘‘ dazzling fascination” of Gray’s Elegy, in 
which he can find no intimations of a life beyond life ; the hymns 
of that “‘ worthy gentleman,” Philip Doddridge; and of Cowper, 
“the great Christian poet of England ;” or the poetry of that 
‘*very amiable and excellent man,” Wordsworth ; and of his friend 
Coleridge, ‘‘one of the finest minds England has produced,” an 
assertion which might seem to show that Mr. Saunders had some 
perception of intellectual greatness, were it not that he writes 
with equal assurance of the great mind and the great poem of 
Robert Pollok, As one proof, if proof be wanting, that the writer 
is more familiar with extracts from the poems he quotes than with 
the works themselves, we may observe that he speaks of Mont- 
gomery’s ‘* Death of Adam” as one of his finest works, regarding 
it evidently as a distinct poem, whereas, as everybody but Mr. 
Saunders knows, it is to be found in the fourth canto of the World 
before the Flood. We may add, in conclusion, that Mr. Saunders 
dates from New York, and that this otherwise well-printed volume 
is disfigured to English eyes by the spelling customary in the 
United States. 





THE WRATH OF ECHO.* 
Ine process which is called ‘‘ Natural Selection” in the physical 
world, and which performs the needful but cruel duty of keeping 
us from being overrun by weakly and degenerate multitudes of 
animals and plants, is not unknown in the world of men. A race 
of poets, numerous and prolific to a degree which is incredible to 
all whose occupations do not make them acquainted with it, is 
warred upon by natural enemies, by publishers who will not allow 
them the space which they require to live in, by critics who take 
it upon themselves to pronounce upon their fate, and by a public, 
often more rigorous than either, who slay by an obstinate indiffer- 
ence those whom critics and publishers would suffer to live. ‘The 
natural process has, as we have said, been called cruel ; but it is 
done unconsciously, and according to fixed laws. Publishers, 
too, and the public are merely acting in self-preservation 
when they refuse to publish what will not sell, and to 
buy what they cannot read. But the critics cannot 
escape some sense of responsibility. Happily for himself, the 
individual man can do very little, still he feels he may be contri- 
buting to keeping alive that which ought to die, and to killing 
that which ought to live. Often indeed his duty is perfectly 
plain. Most of the volumes of verse which come before him are 
miserable creatures which have no raison d'/tre whatever. Some- 
time he is much perplexed. Ile asks, without clearly seeing his 
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way to an answer,—Is there the capacity of vigorous existence in 
this individual? Ought I to do my best to foster it into con- 
tinued life? Can it grow to something that it will be worth the 
world’s while to possess? One thing, we have often thought, the 
critic ought to have to help him in coming to a decision. Werethe 
Academy, to the establishment of which one of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s most fervent aspirations is directed, to be called into 
existence, it ought to be endowed with the power to compel every 
writer, man or woman, who publishes a volume of poems, to put 
his age upon the title-page. We are very curious about the age 
of G. M. To put the matter briefly, we are disposed to 
make our praise, so far at least as it may imply an encouragement 
to proceed in this same work of versifying, dependent upon this 
consideration. And our reasons for being so disposed are these :— 
First, that G. M. recalls more frequently than a mature, but not 
perhaps than a young poet ought, the style and thought of great 
masters of verse ; and secondly, that he shows power in one faculty 
only, power, that is, of a really marked and unusual kind; and 
thirdly, that his execution is so very slovenly, especially in the 
matter of rhymes, that we cannot but feel that, if he has had 
practice in writing, and is not carried away, as a young man may 
well be, by the fluency of his thoughts and the facility of his pen, 
there is an almost fatal defect in that ‘‘ accomplishment of verse ” 
without which the poet ix posse can scarcely develop into the poet 
in esse. This is a matter which we may dismiss at once. Ona 
single page (30) of the Wrath of Echo we find the following false 
rhymes:--“‘Halcyons—once ;” “‘ unseen—pain ;” ** tongues—scngs ;” 
‘‘anemones—dyes;” ‘‘ boughs—throws ;” ‘‘ brow—flow.” ‘The same 
fault is to be found throughout the whole of this poem, though, it 
is only fair to say, it is far less evident in ‘ Marshalls,” the piece 
of descriptive verse which precedes it. But, as has been already 
said, there is one faculty which is so remarkably developed as to 
make one ready to believe that G. M. may have the makings of a 
considerable poet in him, and that is fancy. The Wrath of Echo 
is, in fact, the story of Narcissus, whom a well-known myth 
represented as scorning the love of the nymph Echo, and after- 
wards pining away for the love of himself, a love inspired by the 
reflection of his own likeness. The subject does not seem at first 
sight a very hopeful and productive one, but it is treated by our 
author with a prodigality of inventive fancy which powerfully 
reminds us of Endymion. Here, for instance, is a passage which 
describes the beautiful Narcissus, made wakeful by his new passion, 
going through the wood at night to visit the pool in which he has 
seen the beautiful image which he loves :— 
“The maiden stars, a glittoring train, 

With gentle emulation strive, 

Which most her influence may rain, 

Which most her admiration give ; 

The one descends his eye to light, 

Another sleeps upon his brow, 

A third illumes his ringlets bright, 

A fourth affects his neck of snow ; 

All down his arm a hundred glide, 

And many play upon his breast, 

Some love to span his tapering side, 

And some his shoulders white invest; 

Others, more modest tho’ as warm, 

Wait on his way that he may plant 

His feet upon their lucent charm.” 

It is especially in description that this power of fancy shows 
itself. So on pp. 68-70 the description of a natural bath,—a 
passage, by the way, in which G. M.'s versification shows itself at 
its best :— 

“Its form a pentagon was made, 
Each side a square exactly laid. 
The first pourtray’d the deepest sea, 
Expressed by careful Imagery. 
There corals grew, and shells were strewn, 
And cells in rocks were deeply hewn, 
Where dwelt the Nereids, maidens fair, 
Apparell'd green, save bosoms bare, 
On which lay pearls of richness rare. 
There in the deeps one saw them laid, 
On billowing couck each sleeping maid, 
Here on the surface smoothly glide 
Their bark, a shell that topp’d the tide. 
On the next side a forest loom’d, 
With mingled leaves sublimely domed ; 
And many a savage beast was there, 
That cower'd, shrinking in his lair; 
And many a nymph thoso beasts pursued, 
The Dryads, Ladies of the Wood, 
With shafts that weigh’d their tender arms, 
With baldricks bound their belted charms. 
A gentler scene exposed the third, 
Fair fields that ploughs had newly stirr’d. 
With furrows long the marble gaped, 


Whence harvests young to light escaped, 
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Their tender ears as yet unseen, 
Sheathed in the grass-like blade of green. 
O’er these with homely pace there went 
The mild Napws, kindly bent 

To free the soil from baneful weeds, 
Worshipp'd by man for useful deeds. 

The fourth with wondrous skill was hewn 
To seem with flowing fountains strewn; 
Unceasing streams from source to sea 
There eddied down eternally ; 

Amid the streams, and founts, and springs 
That mingled close in circling rings, 

The Naiads stood with streaming hair, 
Decked with the buds of lilies fair, 

While on their parting lips the dew 

Of diamond spray did sweetly shew. 

The fifth and last compartment frown'd; 
A rugged scene the sculpture crown’d, 
The topmost peaks of mountaius hoar, 

Of barren rocks an arid store, 

Cleft with the frost and with the sun 
Since changing circling years begun. 
There sat the Oreads, a raco 

Of nymphs that want their sisters’ grace, 
With sclemn brows and lips comprest, 
Their iron limbs discreetly drest.” 

We had marked other passages for quotation, especially one in 
which the troops of fauns and satyrs pursue Narcissus through the 
svood, and another in which the slighted Echo mocks the com- 
plaints and entreaties which he addressses to the imaginary 
nymph of the pool by repeating his last words with a sinister 
meaning,—a sufliciently familiar device, the latest use of which, if 
we remember right, occurs in one of Mr. Barnes’ beautiful 
Dorsetshire poems, but which G. M. uses with suflicient ingenuity 
to redeem him from any charge of servile imitation. But this 
would only be to accumulate proof of what is, we hope, suf- 
ficiently clear to our readers, that G. M. possesses in a remarkable 
degree the gift of fancy. Perhaps it reaches its highest point in 
a passage where Narcissus justilies, as it were, the passion that is 
consuming him :— 

“For me, no other love know I 
Than the sweet glow of sympathy, 
The charm that each in each doth see, 
One's own, but ne'er deem'd half so fair 
As doubled thus, and actually 
Before one shown and living there. 
*T was this that made that image dear, 
Dear image! treacherously fair! 
That through those orbs I seem’d to pass 
Down to a heart, that, as a glass 
Reflects the features on it thrown, 
Produced and beautified mine own !” 


The subject, it is true, scarcely lends itself to the display of thought 
of a more serious and profound kind. Let G. M. show some proof 
of this, and he will take his place, we venture to think, among the 
genuine poets. Of such success, the shorter descriptive poem, 
* Marshalls,” already mentioned, gives some augury, so far as it 
shows a more sober taste and chastened style joined with at least 
equal power. With one specimen from this we must conclude:— 


* Perchance, if study hath outlived the sun, 
And gathering shades surprise with mantle dun, 
Thro’ the wide casement that attracts the eye, 
O’er those dark woods I scan the western sky. 
Not without wonder, if the eve be clear, 
I mark tho charms that one by ono appear ; 
And ask, enchanted, as for long I stand 
A pleased spectator, whose the curious hand 
Hath set the evening west with sapphires? given 
So fair a pallor to the vault of heaven ? 
Or, mindful of grace in every useful boon, 
Hath lit the silver torches of the moon ? 
On that opposing hill, as on the stage 
Of rural theatre, or Virgil's page, 
I watch the shifting scenes of country life,— 
Man’s patient labour and his world-old strife. 
First, the stout team drags on the biting plough, 
Thro’ the hard clods it cuts and pierces slow; 
The careful yeoman guides the furrow'd way, 
The rook succeeds, and lives another day. 
Then come the sowers, who with careless skill 
Scatter the grain and every fissure fill; 
Then the light harrow the smooth soil restores, 
And soon the field feels life in all her pores. 
Next some bright morning, as I mark the scene, 
My fancy soothes me with a shade of green, 
Which after every shower more vivid grows, 
Till em’rald brightly o’er the surface glows, 
Then yellow clothes the scene, and soon, too soon, 
Red cars bow heavy to the harvest moon.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Sscpnccaliian ices 
The Fo, tnightly Review. October. (Chapman and Hall.) —This num- 
ber is interesting, as, indeed, the Fortnightly seldom fails to be. The first 





article is on “ Father Arndt,” the author of the great song “ What is 
the German Fatherland?” a song which, in the remembrance of many of 
us, was a joke, but now represents a very serious reality. The article 
is founded in part on personal reminiscences of the old man, who died in 
extreme age about ten years ago, and contains, also, spirited translations 
of some of the ballads. Mr. J. Gairdner’s “Jack Cade’s Rebellion” is 
an historical study, from which many readers will get new lights. And 
in Mr. Max Cullinan’s “ Trinity College, Dublin,” there is an exposure 
of abuses, which, as seems to be the custom of such growths on Irish 
soil, have risen to a most monstrous height. Imagine four resident 
fellows occupying seven whole buildings, and one hundred and twenty rooms 
besides! But the essay which will probably attract most attention is 
that by the editor on “ England and the War,” in which he discusses the 
questions “Ought we to intervene?” and “Ought we to arm?” and 
answers both in the negative. To intervene would be to go beyond our 
duty; immense advantage as it would be to have a Republic established 
close to us, we must be sure that this Republic is genuine and durable, 
that we shall not find that we have been helping Orleanism or some other 
form of government that seems equally despicable to Mr. Morley and his 
friends. Mr. Morley is manifestly an‘ irreconcilable.’ To him Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Gladstone are oxactiy alike. He is so high in tho air that the petty 
distinctions of Liberal and Conservative are obliterated to his vision. We 
can have no objection to his holding such views ; only the Republicanism 
of England is not of this colour, and looks with strong dislike upon the 
“Red Spectre ” which the bitterness of hatred that is to be distinguished 
in these utterances calls up. But there is one fault which Mr. Morley, 
whatever his views, might avoid. We do not like Lord Elcho’s politics, 
but wo hold it to be beyond the mark to speak of him as “a lord who, 
under the cloak of Liberal professions, conceals an obstructiveness that 
the possession of a little intellectual force would have, perhaps, made a 
serious public nuisance.” The world has yet to see the proofs of such 
transcendent intellectual power in Mr. Morley that would entitle him 
thus to speak de haut ex bus of other men. 

The British Quarterly Review. October. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—This number is scarcely as interesting as usual. The reviewer con- 
tinues his answer to Mr. Matthew Arnold, and, though scarcely 
appreciating, we think, the spirit and purpose of the attack which he 
repels, puts his ease forcibly. We find another article of the same kind 
in a review of Dr. Stoughton’s “Church of the Restoration.” Here we 
cannot but seo a failure to perceive the real position of Dissent as it con- 
fronts the influence and movements of the age. It may be true that the 
Church of England is to fall, but its fall will bo no victory of Noncon- 
formity, or rather—for Nonconformity is an extinct name, and the 
friends of the British (Quarterly are only accidentally connected with the 
best men who bore it—of Voluntaryism. It will fall partly, we fear, 
because of the general decay of belief in dogmatic truth, partly because 
the power of comprehension by which in its present form it exists can 
hardly resist the influences that are working for its disruption, but not 
in the least because men sco in the Dissonting Communities an ideal of 
ecclesiastical society which it is anxious to substitute for it. Tho 
essential principle of the Congregationalist and Baptist Churches 
is the Calvinistic theory of an inner socioty of ‘//uminati, which separates 
itsolf from the world. If they give this up, as indeed they seem inclined 
to do, they give up their very life, and become mere assemblies without 
history, dignity, purpose, or meaning. We read with tho heartiest 
pleasure 2 well-merited rebuke to what seems a most flagrant piece of 
literary dishonesty, Mr. West's edition of Archbishop Leighton’s works. 
Mr. West is a Scotch Episcopal clergyman, and has, it would seom, 
positively falsified his author in a way that might well be made punish- 
able by law. The article on “The Higher Education in America” is 
interesting, and some amusement may be got out of “American 
Humour,” at least by readors who do not happen to be familiar with 
the stories and witticisms quoted, and these indeed are sufficiently old. 
The other articles are ‘ Breton and Cornish Afiinities,” on “ The Franco- 
Prussian War,” and on “ English Art in the Gothic Centuries.” 

The Wars of Succession in Portugat and Spain. By William Bollaert. 
2 vols. (Stanford.)\—There can be no doubt that the civil wars which 
troubled the Peninsula during the years 1826-40 have a very considera- 
Tho Legitimist principle made what was to 
appearance its last great effort and was defeated. And Mr. Bollaert 
has qualifications for the task which he has undertaken. He took a 
part in the conflict on the absolutist side ; at the same time he manages 
to be laudably impartial. Nevertheless, these voluines are very dreary— 
materials for history, perhaps, which another genoration will probably 
find valuable, but not history itself. Mr. Bollaert has not, it would 
seem, a very thorough acquaintance with the English language, and he 
certainly does not possess tho art of making his subject attractive. And 
the subject requires this art to be exercised. About most of this 
fighting there was something petty and mean. This is especially true 
of the Portuguese war, in the course of which scarcely a single namo 
emerges above the dead level of mediocrity. This is not indeed equally 
true of the struggle in Spain. It was fought out with savago energy ; 
and one man at least, Zumalacarregui, made his mark as a leader of tho 
The sphere of his operations was so small that his fame 


ble political importance. 


first rank. 
must always be cireumscribed, but it has seldom happened that the 
death of a single man has so changed the prospects of a cause. On the 
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whole, we feel inclined to recommend this book to posterity, rather than 
to the readers of the present. 

Lady Wedderburn’s Wish, By James Grant. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)— 
Mr. Grant calls his novel ‘a story of the Crimea.” We wish the 
description were a little more applicable than it is. This is the sort of 
thing that we should think, remembering that “The Romance of War ” 
is a very stirring and spirited tale, Mr. Grant would do well, and that he 
actually does well here, as far as he does it at all. Unfortunately, we 
hear very little about the Crimea, except in the talk of breakfast-tables 
and press dinners, till we get through nearly two-thirds of the book. 
At home these romance-writers, it seems to us, never get on very well. 
Art which is somewhat of the scene-painting order may answer very 
well for a battle-piece, but it is not the right thing for a sceno of 
domestic life. Lady Wedderburn’s wish is that her darling and eldest 
son may marry a certain heiress. The darling, however, loves a penni- 
less maiden, who, in turn, is courted in a very rough and brutal fashion 
by the regulation villain. This penniless maiden’s adventures in 
London are really more suited for the sort of fiction which we commonly 
associate with penny weekly numbers, than for that more dignified kind 
which three regular volumes lead us to expect. How the love-making 
ends the reader may not unprofitably discover for himself. If he looks, 
not for any subtle drawing of character, but for a fairly readable story, 
he will not be disappointed. 

God: Conferences by the Rev, Pere Lacordaire. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—tThis is the sequel to a former volume on “ Jesus Christ,” which we 
noticed at some length at the time of its appearance, and is, like 
that, a series of “conferences,” delivered by Lacordaire in the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. ‘These volumes are published under authority, and are 
translated by a “tertiary of the same Dominican order to which the 
great preacher belonged. Every reader will appreciate the eloquence 
and power of these discourses, which, as may bo gathered from the title, 
occupy a neutral ground on which all believers in Revelation may meet. 
The translation preserves with considerable success the fire and vigour 
of the original. 

The Man with the Iron Mask. By Marius Topin. Translated by H. 
Vizetelley. (Smith and Elder.)—“The Man with the Iron Mask” is a 
subject as inexhaustible as Junius. There are about as many different 
theories concerning him, with one theory which is in each case equally 
predominant. Nine people out of ten believe that Francis was Junius, 
and about the same proportion identify Matthioli with the mysterious 
prisoner. M. Topin discusses and disposes of a number of hypotheses 
with a fullness which sometimes makes his book historically valuable 
rather than entertaining, and against which his translator occasionally 
is forced to protest. Anyone, indeed, who will follow his argument 
closely will have a considerable knowledge of the history of the 
seventeenth century. That the prisoner was a son of Anne cf 
Austria,—either the offspring of an amour with the Duke of 


Buckingham, or a child born in 1635, or a younger twin- 
brother of Louis XIV.; that he was the Count de Ver- 
mandois, son of Mademoiselle de la Vallitre, who is com- 
monly believed to have died of a fever in Flanders; that 


he was the Duke of Monmouth; that he was the Duke of Beaufort, 
grandson of Henry IV., and Gabrielle D’Estrées, who was “ missing ” 
in the attack on Candia; that he was Avedick, Patriarch of 
the Armenian Christians, whom the French Ambassador caused to bo" 
abducted from Chio, and who is said to have abandoned his faith and 
to have died a priest of the Church of St. Sulpice in Paris; that he 
was Fouquet, the famous Superintendent of Finances, whose death is 
commonly assigned to the year 1680; are all theories which have found 
vehement and ingenious defenders, and which M. Topin disposes of. 
His own account of Matthioli is that, being Prime Minister of the Duke 
of Mantua, and being the instrument of a negotiation between that 
Prince and Louis XIV., which had for its object the surrender of 
Mantua to the French king, he betrayed the whole scheme. The difli- 
culty, insuperable in the other cases, why the imprisonment should 
have become more rigorous at a particular period, is got over here with 
some success by the suggestion, undoubtedly true, that Louis XIV.’s 
affairs were in a more critical position than they had been before, at 
the close of the seventeenth century, and therefore necessitated a 
stricter keeping of what was a damaging secret. The book is well 
worth studying as an ingenious and elaborate argument. 

Field Flowers. By Shirley Hibberd. (Groombridge.)—This is a very 
useful little manual, by a writer whose competence for his task is too 
well known to need our testimonial. Mr. Hibbord arranges the flowers 
according to the months in which they are commonly to be seen. Some 
of the chief species are represented in coloured drawings; and there are 
some useful lessons, verbal and pictorial, about their structure. Mr. 
Hibberd has, of course, had to make a selection to suit the modest size 
of his volume, but we miss in the index some names that one would cer- 
tainly expect to find there, the fox-glove, for instance, the cowslip and 
oxslip, and the fritillary. In the same connection we may mention the 





Rev. W. Houghton’s Sea-side Walks of a Naturalist, a book which we 
should have noticed earlier, but of which our readers must make a note, 
if they want to secure a pleasant and useful companion for their next 
visit to the sea-side. 

The Cruise of the Kate. By E. E. Middleton. (Longmans.)—This 
is one of those books of adventure 4 which Mr. Macgregor’s journals 
are the typical specimens. “The Kate” seems to be ono of those 
yachts, if the term may be allowed, built to hold one, in which adven- 
turous amateurs delight to journey about our coasts. Mr. Middleton 
meets with the usual number of hairbreadth escapes. In fact, when 
one thinks that even a slight accident that made the yachtsman in- 
efficient would be certain death, such escapes must be continual. But 
it is no use preaching to these gentlemen. The sea is just as good a 
place to endanger one’s life inas a mountain. The most notable thing in 
the volume before us, which is generally spirited and agreeable, is one 
sufficiently far removed from its general subject,—an extraordinary 
“yearning,” to which the writer owns, that “the publishers of this 
country would issue a cheap edition of Aristotle’s ‘ Ethics,’ 
print, for the poor to read.” 

Playing Trades, by Ueraclitus Grey (Cassell and Co.), is one of 
the most amusing—not to the grown-up, we mean, but to the young— 
and therefore one of the most genuine, children’s books that we haye 
seen for along time. The children, who really talk like children, and 
are not desperately clever, or good, or naughty, play at baking, at cob- 
bling, at making wigs and hats, &c., then go into the country and 
disport themselves at a farmhouse; in fact, amuse themselves very 
weil, and will amuse in return those who read about them. Their 
proceedings are illustrated by some sufficiently humorous pictures. 

The Sketch of the Life of Charles Brocky, by Norman Wilkinson 
(Hamilton, Adams, and Co.), is a tributo of friendship to the memory of 
an artist who was capable of rather than attained high excellence. Brocky 
was born in Hungary in 1807, his father acting as hairdresser to a 
company of strolling players. He died in London in 1855, after attain- 
ing considerable reputation for drawing portraits in chalk. He seems 
to have been amiable and accomplished, and there will doubtless be 
many who will be glad to see this memorial of his life. 
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TO THOSE WHO ARE ASKING 


THERE SHALL WE GO for 
the AUTUMN and WINTER”? TO 
ILFRACOMBE, for warm, dry, pure, and invigorating 
climate. Every comfort on moderate terms at the | 
Ilfracombe Hotel. 
Address, J, BOHN, Ilfracombe. 
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specially recommended to Relief Committees. 
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OLMAN’S BRITISH CO 


RN-FLOUR.? 


Sold by all Grocers and Druggists, 
in 1lb , $1b., and } 1b. Packets. 





REAKFAST. — EPPS’S COCOA.— 
Grateful and Comforting. 
Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled— 
JAMES EPPS and 7 — eopathic Chemists, 
zondon, 





N EVENING DRINK—CACAOINE. 
/ 


Cacao Nibs on the removal of the oil fall into 








powder, and this powder is Cacavine. Cacaoine con- 
tains neither sugar nor any other admixture whatever, 
Cacaoine makes one of the lightest, thinnest of warm 
drinks, and is the most desirable of all for use in the 
later hours of the day. Cacacine, by reason of the 
ingenious method by which the oil is removed, pre- 
gerve s all the fine natural flavour of cacao nibs. 

JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 

y RAGRAN T SOA P.— 

The celebrated * United Service " Tablet is famed 

for its delightful fragrance and beneticial effect on the 
skin. Manufactured by 
1.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 


others, 





*.* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 
YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS'’. 
Ss THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 

Improves the appeiite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS' on all 

bottles and labels, 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
7" LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
aud SON, sole propriet« celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—00 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


if ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sance are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SUN, bears the Label 
used so Many years, signed * L/izaleth Lazenby.” 














| INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Cuemists throughout 
the world. 


N CONSUMPTION, WASTING, IM- 
PERFECT DIGESTION, and ASSIMILATION. 
SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They ar e only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea when taking it, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach 
cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the 
published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
*rom which accompany each bottle. price from 2s to 21 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 
and all Chemists —Nore.—Savyory and Muore’s name 
and trade-mark on each bottle, 
N? THING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO, have at length, with the a 



































, dof one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

_ Sold in bottles, 3s, each ; also 5s, 7s. Gd and 15s. each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price Is 6d per pot, 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel passage, 93 Upper Thames sireet, London. 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Catlery, 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liquor Stands, Cruets, &e. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s, 
DEANE’S—Papier Mach¢é Tea Trays, in Sets from 
21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Pronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements, 
DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment, 
DEANE’ S—tias Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three 
ligut Glass from 50s, 


| 
| 
| 


every | DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose 


Bath Rooms titted complete 
DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern ant 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, & 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S-—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils, 
DEANE’S—Tuornery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’ S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &e. 
DEANE’ S--Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent, for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 Kise Witttam Srreer), LONDON BRIDGE. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS iu Bronze and Orm»lu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


All articles marked in plain figures. 


LON DON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM —Muanufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. [ESTABLISHED 1807.] 





WM YOUNGER AND CO’S 


OCTOBER 


BREWINGS 


OF 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Purchasers are requested to observe W. 


Breweriks: EDINBURGH, 


LONDON OFFICES: 


Younger and Co.'s Signature and Trade Mark on each Label. 


BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E 





USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


| 7 EATINGS COUGIL LOZENGES 
Qq are daily recommended for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &e., by the Faculty, Testimonials from the 
most eminent may be seen. Sold in boxes, Is 14d, and 
tins, 28 9d each, by all Druggists, &c., and wholesale, 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 


T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT S& PILLS. 

—For the cure of burns, scalds, wounds, and 
ulcers, this justly celebrated Ointment stands unrivalled. 
Its balsamic virtues, immediately on application, lull 
the pain and smarting, protect the exposed nerves from 
the air, and give to the vessels the vigour necessary to 
heal the sore, and confer on the blood a purity which 
permits it to lay down healthy flesh in place of that 
destroyed. Holloway’s Pills simultaneously 
much the Ointment’s purifying and soothing 
power. Together, these medicaments act like a charm. 
Travellers embarking for unwholesome climates, where 
pestilential airs are constantly producing fever, should 
provide themselves with these remedies, which will 





assist 


taken | 


assuredly save them nights of watching and days of | 


pain. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened, 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 
THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by 
CROSSE axp BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at 
the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


\ ORE CURES of ASTHMA and 
COUGHS by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—* Lymm, Cheshire.—In allaying aay irri 
tation of the chest or lungs, checking all disposition 
to coughing, and promoting that inestimable boon, 
a comfortable night's refreshing sleep, they certainly 
stand unrivalled.—J. H. EVANS, Druggist.” They give 
instant relief of the breath and lungs, and have a plea- 
sant taste, Price 1s 14d per box, Sold by all medicine 
vendors. 





LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
APRS. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
5 304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
oppusite the Polytechnic), The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual baldness, or gray hairs, &c., as well as 
defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by Mrs. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERKY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPLUATORY 
LUTION for permanently eradicating the rovts of 
supertluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


ORMS in DOGS are promptly 
removed by one dose of NALDIRE’S POW- 
DERS, which at the same time give tone to the 
stomach and produce first-rate condition in Dogs, 
Price 2s, 3s 6d, and 53 per packet, of all Chemists, and 


of BARCLAY and SONS, 95 Farringdon street, London. 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 

Made of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of light, and burning to the 
end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. They resemble in appearance the very whitest bleached beeswax, 
also in odour, whence the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell of, and Kervs, wax. They will be found a great boon and ornament to all 

ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS, 
The intense heat and injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures being avoided by their use. Their great hardness adapts them for 
all Climates. To be had in all sizes, 1s 3d per lb. 

Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. The Patentees, 

_ J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
Who supply the trade only, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these wonderful Candles can be obtained. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN 
GENUINE. 


PREPARED SOLELY FRO 


I 


S 


M 





FLOUR 


MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDING UPON THE 


SSIONA 


PROFES 


L 


RECOMMENDATION OF 


TESTIMONIAL-WRKRITERS. 





Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (free). 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT.—OFFICES: 
K a NT AL 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 
street, London, E.C 


PUeENrx FIRE 


44 Threadneedle 


OFFICE, Lombard 
street and Charing cross, London.—Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss ha = ments. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the work 
GEt 4g 





“LOVELL, 


BANK Or SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 

ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal a 

in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collec ; 
money received on deposit for tixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, 


ee LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OrFICES:—1 Dale street, Liverpool ; Cornhill, and 
Charing Cross, London. 
At the ANNUAL MEETING, held 
1870, the Report of the Directors for the 
showed that 
The Fire Premiums Were,,......ccescceeeseseseeses 
The New Life Premiums £24,085 and the total 
The Annuities payable 
The Inyested Funds .,, . 
AUGUSTUS HEN DRIKS, d 


H*tt A MILLION 


has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury, 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after 1571. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn. 
hill, and 10 Regeut street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seerctary. 


[ MPESIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No, 16 Pall Mail, Londoa. 
Iustituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; aud in respect of Auuuities only 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets ac tually invested in First-class Securi 
amount to £97 

Of the Sut yscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 


General Manager. 


February 25, 
year 


lsov 





SOMPANY, 








Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. | 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


| IGESTION PROMOTED 

by PEPSINE.—Prepared by MORSON, and 
recommended by the Medical Profession, Sold in 
Bottles and Boxes from 2s 6d, by all Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON 
and SON, 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London. 
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| GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITEGUTTA PERCHA | 


( 


} 1851. 
L444, 
Th 
bills 
Hon 
| Point 
; Yoke 
their 


ol tru 
|} They undertake the ag 
India, pureba 
securities, the 
terest, dividends, pay, 
of remittances 


‘on ay 


Vi 





aay 






Company. TI : have now over £15,000 available 
cash. and the st three months’ workings 
| of 49 per cent. per annum 
t £20 invested at once, I, the 
t lare, from the present appear 
ice. 1 y improvement of the Mines, i 
) ; ito ike £50 within a very short 
space of time, 1 the correctness of my assertions will 
be quickly verified 
Addre *, THOS, J. BARNARD, Tamar House 
near Tavistock 
This is a thoroughly genuine, bona tlde advertisement 
nd Mr. Barnard, whose ‘ess in Mining is almost 
mparaileled, willbe hay o answer any questions and 
‘nish every particular respecting the above properties, 
Virt ‘ 92 secu one of the richest 


+42 RIEL’S 
PREPARATIONS fo 
BEAUTIFP YING, and PRESERVING the 
Sold by Cuenists ar 


Me: 
Where 


g kong, 
de Galle 





orated by Royal Charter, U 
Paid p capital, £1,500,000; reserve fuud 
000, 
e Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or ¢ lect 
payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 


yhama, 
olice, 
ivellers 


the 
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yplic: 


hreadnec 
IE QUEEN, 
VIRTU 
und for 


ining’ i 





Ma 
ssrs. GABRIEL, 
64 L = gute hill, City, 
« they pra ictise 








ilso receive deposits of £100 and upward 
iods. the be ascertained 
ation 
ice hours, 10 to 3; 
le street 








ask of intending 
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BANK COR PORATIO 


Madras, Mauritius, Melbour 
ianghai, Singapore, &. 
hich may be 
&lso Issue circular Hotes 
y the overland route, 

ency of parti 





rtained 








1s Conne 







aud sale ol 





tot 


custody of the mie, ] 
pensions, &c, eifecti 
between the abvve-named depe 





terms for | which mhLy 
at their offi 
Saturc rdays, 10 to 2. 
Loudon, 1870. 


KING, 
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urseives. 


PHOMAS J. BAR 


CELE 
vw CLEANSING, 
d Perfumers, aud by the 
ufacturers, 
Denti sts (Establishe 
and 46 Harley street, W., 
their unique 
dentistry, 








GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 


For cleansing and improvit 
| @ natural redness to the gums. 


Prepared from a 


White 


delicious fragrance to the breath. 


Price ls 6d. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE. 


ns and 


used by her 
teeth, and imparts 
Price 1s 6d, 


recipe as 
the 


preserves 


N, 





lec, 
lney, and 


lur ho Usd 


‘ted with 


and othe: 


in 


ng 


ud- 


stor 


and the 





OUS LADY,.—tThe three richest Mines it 
Silver, Copper, and TinJand the mo 
he world. £20 will, if purchas 


ire five fully —* up share sin each distinct vr imited 


vered in Engl and at the 
bee sed to the sur 
20 per ceut of which is pure 


Investors is—Come and 
NARD. 
BRATED 
TEETH, 
1 1515), 


system of painless 


ig the teeth, and imparting 


Majesty. 


w 


ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth; renders the tecth 


suund and useful fur mastication. 


Price ls 6d. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving 


andas 


streng 


ous sec 


tirm: 


GABRIEL'S ODONTAL‘ 
This celebrated mouth 
the guius, eradicat 


he 
thens 


retions. 


is the tooth itself. 
restores front teeth and prevents decay, 


front teeth; 
‘This beautiful pre 
Prive ds. 





i[QUE ELIXIR. 

wash is most refreshing; 
$ tartar and all in| 
Should be on every toilet-table. Price 





warranted to remain white 
iralivD 





Gabriel's toothbrush, ls, Ask tor Gabriel's preparations 


83 POULTRY, LONDON, EC. 


AUSTRALIAN WINES. 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED, 
Unsurpassed for quality and cheapnoss. 
LEIGH & APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 


150 Fenchuret ndon, E.C. 


Sherries.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—Brandies. 


1 street, L 








90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
No. 1. I 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 453 
No. 3. J iis | No, 2. Old Cognac, 54 
No. 5. D ry, 45s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognae, 7s 
U NVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
large-t holders of Whisky in the world , 
Oid Tri Wh ky is recommended by the 


fession in base nee to French Brandy. 


Qu tan 








| casks and cases for home use or exportation, 
tions ipplication to Messrs. DI INVILLE and CO,, 
R Db ri Belfas ut th mdon 
oO t Buildings, S ind, WC. 
DUBL o EXUIBITIC DN. 
y IN ABAD'S LL WHISKY.— 
This ce ~/ old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Priz Meda % "Ts ts ure, mild, mellow, delicious 
y 1 ple ome, s a hi tles i; 33 a | eac h, at 


by tue 





323 in London, ag gents in the pe in 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale ut 
str Loudon, W.—Observe t 
i label; cork branded iKinahan's 





1D} DUES > and BUT LER, T rs) Res gent 

8 Loudon; an 1 30 King’s road, Brighton 
importers raat B tt of the Pure wines France 
Germany, Spain, ud P rtugal, from the lowest pric 


th suundne , tv the most recauerca 
ot al 
ly estab- 


¢ Aplus nensurate Wi 
riptions and esteemed vintages. Pri 
pplication. Origins 


Win 3 amd Liqueurs on af 


lished A.D. 167. 





Claret...at Lis, 183, 2)s, 24s, is, to Sis per doz 
Sherry ...- wi is, 3b i fis, to 603 

Champagne 3s, 42s, 48s, 60s, Gis, to 753 49 
POFt ccccccce ° 2t sv H i2 $538, tO GUS) 4 oy 


i FROSTY aud FOGGY WE ATHER 
SPE comieongiir Spader IONIC w i 
a great svu ) 

Asthma and D vd sa of th 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
‘WED 
TUITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
\ / ‘TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 20) Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, i 
: bandage being worn Pr yund the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power Is supj lied by the MJC-MAIN 
PAD and PATE NT LEVER, Utting with so much ease 
aud closeness that it ¢ aud may be 
worn during sleep, A desc 
aud the Trus th cant 
post, on the circumtere 
the ah being sent to tac M 
ir. WHITE 228 Pice di 
and: ss Gd 

b2s Gd; 








Bull 





ected, 









sil to tit) forwarde i by 
» body two inches below 
fa ae, 

, London. 

; postage, Is. 
Double ditto, 3 d, 42s, and postage, Ls Sd 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s Gd; postage, 1s 10d, Post 
office orders to be made payable to Joan White, Post- 
ollice, Piccadilly. 


3 (whi 
nce 0 





, 263 e 





NEW PATE) bs 
VLASTIC SLOC KINGS, ‘KNEE-CAPS 
y &c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases ot 
WEAKNESSand SWELL INGo f the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are p light in texture, and inexpensive, 
aud are y stocking. Price 
ts Gd 7s 6d, lus, stage, 6d. 


! JOHN WHITE, 





rous, 


drawu on like an or ntinaty 





pool 16s each ; } 
Manufacturer, 225 Picca: iocedilly, London London. 





“LA SILENCIEUSE” SEWIN G MACHINE, © 


(At 210 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.), IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 








CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 
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<ccinannsarennscnc 
NDIA OFFICE, 1st October, 1870.— 
Re -ferring to the Advertisement, dated July, 1870, 
inviting applications from young men to be — d for 
the Forest Service of India, Notice is given that all 
Applicants mus t possess & competent kn wre is re of the 
German language, as the Secretary of State for India 
regrets to announce that, owing to the st: oe of aft Lirs 
ou the Continent, no Ap plicant for training in France 


can be admitted on this occas sion. 
SERVICE of INDIA. 


HERMAN MERIVALE. 

\" 

J INDIA OFFICE, Sth October, 1870. 

Numerous ¢ ymplaiuts having been made by the 
parents of young men intending to come forward 2s 
candidates for tr sining in France of the hardship 
caused by the suddenness of the announcement coutin- 
ing the examination in November next to thos¢ 
quainted with the German language,— 

NOTICE is hereby given, that an EXTRA EXAMI 
NATION will be holden for the selection of THkrt 
Candidates for the FRENCH TRAINING (SHOULD so 
MANY BE FOUND COMPETENT), EARLY IN THE YBAI 
1871, of which due notice will be given. 

Candidates will be nominated on the understanding 
that their appointments may be in abeyance for some 
time; or that they may be required to subject th 
selves to such training in this country, ¢ 
the Secretary of State may direct 


HE RM. AN MERIVALE 


POINTMENTS for the FOREST 








r elsewhere, a 





ALVERN COLLEGE—On 





Thursday, December 15, the ANNUAL ELEC 
TION will be held to Scholarships tenable at the 
Boarding-Houses ; two of £0 for two years, and two of 
£90 for one year. Of these, two will be awarded for 
Classical merit, and two for Mathematical. Candidates 


age of 15, except in the case of a 
1a Scholarship. Regard will be 
candidates. 


below the 
r of suc 
e of age in the 


~ LECTURE 


must be 
previous holdin 
paid to differer 


NDAY 
Son 





SOCIETY.— 





wiety’s Lectures will be resumed at ST. 
GEORGES HALL. Li un place, on Su uda vy, the 
6th of November, 1570; each afternovn at It-} 


3 o'clock precisely. 








F.LS. (Swiney Lectu 
“The Antiquity of 














on a e 

Dec. 4 and il.—RicwArp A. Provron, Esq, BA, 
F.B.A.S., (Author of “Other Worlds ” n“ The Te} 
scope 1lits Disco ex.” 

De > : R.S. RaAustTon, Rsq.. M.A. on = Ru 

ng the last ten year 
D. Conway, E Studies 
of eins sian head-quart« 

Members £1 annual subscription en s them toa 
transferable ticket for reserved seat all Lectures, 
and an additional ticket for th rs i Tickets | 
for each series of Eight Le 
families, now issued at much 








Shilling reserved seats 



























AND CoQ, 


UARE, LONDON, 


\ ARLON 


22 AND 23 Son 
Phot 


ROBL 


raphs of all kinds may be scen and selected from. 

a Ce S, of FOREST SCENERY, 
the SKY, id the SE A. 

New SERIEs 01 slic PHOTOGRAPHS, 

250,000 Carte Portraits always in stock, 

Photographs Framed, Mounted, and B 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
square, Londeon.—loanded Is41. 
PATRON—HLRAL the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 55.000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Liter. ature, in va is languages. 

Subs script ions, £3 with entrance fee of 






OPICc 


A 





t 


yund, 


James's 











“l to country and ten to 


1 volumes are ri 
vum open from Ten to halt- 


town members. Reading 
past Six. 
Prospectus on applica 
members, 10s 6d. 
att BERT HARRISON, 
TEWSPAPERS at REDUCED COST 
of POSTAGE.—The SP a PATOR, on and after 


October 1, will be supplied, post free, at 7s per Quarter 
1 in town for 6s 6d., 





tion. Catalogue, price 15+; to 


yand Librarian. 

















for CASH IN ADVANCE, or deli 

by EDWARD STANFORD, ypointuaent to Her 
Majesty's Government Oni t yaper and Adver 
tising Agent,6 and 7 C haring Cross, London, S.W. 
The prices of other pap = will be: the Times, 203; 
Pall Mall Gazette, lis G1; Standard, on ‘legraph, Daily 
News, and other odin Daily Pape od The 
Guardian, Saturday Review, andotherSi ixp iny Weekly 
Papers. 7s. The Llustrated London News, including 
extra Supplements, ts 6d ‘por Qieurter; a nd all other 
papers in the same pro riion, In all cases Cash must 


nccompany the order, or a higher price will necessarily 


be charged. 


TIRGINIA. G 3 NEWESL 


ABRIEL'S 





V SONtS. ° First Snow,” “ Waiting,” 
“Voices of the Past.” « I Think on Thee in the Night,” 
and“ Home at Last.” These songs, now in course of 
publication, are equal to any of Miss Gabriel's best 
composiiions. 

burr and Stewart, 147 Oxford street. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
Ariny, Navy, and Civil Vuttitter, 


iH. 


of Europe. 












ee 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON. ccccccccsce * 44, ‘ Warwick street, W. 
ie'G rn ill, E.c, 
LW Mosley Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... «50 mou street, Liverpool. 
iy New street, Birmingham, 


For GENTLEM 


>> 


Pilot and Beaver Cloth Spencer Overcoats, 25 3 

52s od. 
Wit uey Nap and Beaver Overcoats, from 3ls 6d 
and Walk ing Overeoats, in milled Melton 





Ds 


if Cheviot cloths, 
































10s 6d; three, 14s; 
single, 3s: for two pers “Preble milled Devs on oe Sere See 
For tickets apply _ Over yuis for the Promenuie, or demi-dress, of 
Wma. DoMVILLE, Esq light, warm, fine, soft cloths, lived throughout with | 
Park, or at the Hall. quilted silk, £6 6 , | 
aan . Irish Frieze Overcoats, The Nicoll, 3G6in. long, 52s 6d 
] EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and edema Psae mney “beg 
FURNITURE — BEDSTEADS, IRON and | quyctnoss Wing Cape a cieation wank’ 
mace , ml ") very ase “ ” “ . 
BRASS, and CHIL PS, very lar of various materials and to 63s. 
assortment of 150 patterns on show, from 11s ty £45. Winter Cheviot Fourteen-S Trousers 
BEDDING manufactured the premises, and Winter r Angola Trousers, 18s, 21s, 25s, 23s, 39 
warranted by WILL {AM S. BURTON. For BOYS 
r Bedsteads. Width—; 3ft. if.-Gin Of Spencers and other Overcouts, in frieze, pilot, Mel- 
— ton, beaver, or Wituey cloths from 15s 6d to 8is 6d, 
: Lad . according to size. 
Best Alva Under-Mattresses ......!. 1G). 3 For LADIES. 
Good C oured Wool 17 . it 86] The new Paletot Jackets for the coming season in | 
Best Brown Wool 61 ! rich furs, fur seal, fur beaver, 1 other suitable 
Good White Do $23.27. woollen fal wit *s, exquisitely shaped,and made with the 
dest Do. | >13.4 L. | same superior flnish as » well known in H. J. 
Good Horsehair 218.3 66 | Nivoll's cclebrated pal r gentiemen 
an 2. Do. . sis. 410, Riding Habits, from three to cight guineas, 
— i — - ae ‘ : 6415, The above can only be had at H. J. Nieoll’s addresses 
: wlastic S.de r1 6 * | in London, Mauchester, Liverpool, aud Birmiughai, 
Feather Beds, from 31s to 1805 Bolster to | as given above. 
29s Gd: ditto, Pillows, 3s 6d to 13s: Down P illows, 


Me ed 170 ay 


FURNITURE for bed-rooms and dining-room 
Complete suites in mahogany, faney woods, polished 
always Oashow. Catalogues post 


and japanned deal, 
free, : 
JILLIAM Ss BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
Containing upwards of 850 Lllustrations of his unri- 
valled St ek, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free,—39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 
14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 5, aud 6 Perr 
and 1 Newman yard. The cost of delivering 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingd& m by 
railway is triflin WILLIAMS, BURTON willalwa 
undertake delive ‘ry at a small ‘fixe ad rate. 

















SMOKELESS STOVES.—NO FLUES.—PORTABLE, 
TASH and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 
. CONSERVATORIES and all other places, from 
12s Gd t a Gel neas. PATENT FUEL, 18s per 1201b.; 
in bags ai eks of 30 1b. and 60 Ib. at 4s 64 and 9s, 
AME RIC AN CH: ARC JOAL BOX-IRONS, always 
bright for use. without cleaning. The Lron is a minia- 












ture portable stove. Light, cheap, clean, and durable. 
Price 17s. 
Masti — “ing z. and S “ili i 
+ Mi 1d Sausage-Filling Machines 
wack, ( se-Filling Mach 





The COTT AGE KNIF E CLEANER: give to Knives 
& brilliant polish and keen edge with little labour, 
3s 6d. 7s Gd, 10s 6d. 

PORTABLE VAPOUR Te 
“oe .—Bath and large Cloak. £1 11s 6d. 

SWAN ASH, Ironmonger, 253 Oxford street, 
JOYCE'S STOVE DEPOT, 110 Newgate street. 





BATH, with Medic »sti- 


and | 


ARAMER’S NEW ILARMONIUMS. 

s aa 

CRAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS, on the American 
system, and usually called American organs, are free 
from the hard and nasal quality of the ordinary instru 
meuts. They are remarkable for a round, free, tow 
ing tone; approaching that of the organ more closely 
than any other instrument of the class. In the manu- 
factory at Camden Town the most recent mouchinery 





0 





has been erected, and CRAMER and Cv, are thereby 
enabled to supply very superior instruments at prices 
much lower than hitherto. 

PRICES, £ 


Black Walnut or Oak) 
Harmonium .........5 


Kuee Swell 5 Octaves 12 


— — — 2 Stops — lo 
—_— _ _ 4 Stops os 22 
a= _— ons GSt ps _— vs 
Rosewood or Walnut —_ 8 Stops _— M4 


CRAMER'S Pianoforte, Organ, sen irmonium Gallery 








(The la ro 
207 and 2u9 | NT STREET, W. 
IGES TIO N— 
3e 'y, Septembe 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
lu law tu you to express my gratitude for 
t be ‘netit Ihave derived from taking Norton's 
ile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 


stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benetit at all, but after tak wo bottles 
of your valuable Pills [ was quite restored to my usual 
siate of health. Piease give this publicity, fur the bene- 
tit of those who may thus be afflicted.—I am, gentle- 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass.—To the Proprietors of 


NURTON'’S CAMOMILE PILLS 














! 


| 


w ready, in 1 vo 


FAIR FRANCE; 


IMPRESSIONS OF A TRAVELLER. 
Joun HALirax,” 


by the AL THOR of * 

“A very fascinating volume. There is much that fs 
very beautiful and charming iu these recollections,“ 
Echo. 

Hers? and BLAcKe?r?r, 15 Great Marlborough street. 
Dr. CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 
Oa October 20, in 1 vol, 6s, bound. 
} ; . ’ ; 
The Seventh Vial; or, the Time 
of Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the 
Dethronement of the Pope, and other Collateral 


the Rey. Joun CumMMING, D.D., &e. 
Ert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Events. 
Hust and BLack 


MR. HENRY DUNN’S WORKS. 


The KINGDOM of GOD the KINGDOM 
of the RESURRECTION ; 
or, HUMANITY RESTORED by CHRIST, 
An Auswer to the Question, WHAT IS THE GosrEeL? 
Crowu 5vo, extra buards, 4s Gd. 
MAks and Co.; and all Booksellers, 





SIMPKIN, TALL 


WHAT SAITH the SCRIPLURE? 


Three reprinted Essays ON ELecrion, Erernau 
PUNISHMENT, AND PRoMisev Resrorarion, 
With a Preface Explanatory and Defensive. Demy 


Svo, extra beards, 2s. 


SIMPAIN, MARSHALL, and Co, ; and all Booksellers, 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
A Series of Chapters intended to promvte Truth and 
nity. 
Crown 8vo, 
und all Booksellers, 


rump E 
N. MAK 


th 3s 61 


ITION, 


SIMPKI SHALL, and Co, ; ¢ 


SUNDAY MORNING. | 





A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, price 3d, 
Containing papers on important subjects, iatended to 
combine Free aud Broad Thought with Evangelical 

Sentiment. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, aud Co.; and all Booksellers, 
NOW OUT. 
aA Te i Ti [ MI: yp ier 
CH aud Nessire. 
Part 1. in O ie Vole ime, tre iRAL. Price 2s 6d. 
Parts [Land LL PRACTIONALand APPROXIMATE 
CALCULATIONS. In One Volame, 3s Gd, 


WORK in ONE VOLUME, ds 6d. 
vand Co., Ave Maria lane, 


The COMPLETE 
Wairrak 


Scale, 2 inch 


ALIs 


to a mile; size, 49 inches by 27. 
! o% fiFiCATIONS— 


PP 





eg tre Ss sAN of the FPORTIFICA 

TIONS of PARIS howing the ENCEINTE and 
DETA HED FORT 5; alsuv the Levels and other 
Kugineering Dota From a Survey by the Prefect 
of tue Department of the Seine, It yupanied by 
wu short description of the Poriidevations, &. Price, 
coloured, in sleet mivunted ia case, 7s 6d 
Loudon: Enywakv SCANFORD, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, 5.W 

Seale, nearly 11 + to an iueh; size, 27 inches by 2), 

PARIS. “SL ANFORD’S MAL of the 


the FORTIFICA- 
J FORTS, ROADS, 
with 


of PARLS, w 
e ADVANC 


ENVIRONS 
PLONS of the CITY, th 
. \ 











& p shows the Fall extent of the City, 

tl round, including tue Bois Boulogue, St. 
‘ Bois de Verrieses, Pare de Vincennes, 
( ‘orest of Bondy, & Printed in colours, 
Is ed in case, 3s 6d. A smaller Map, folded 
in cover, price Is; per post, 14 stamps. 

London: Epwarkv StaNnvord, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, S.W . 


ize of cach, inches by 17}. 
W A R.—SLPANFORD'S 
MAP of the SEAT of WAR, 


ppt 


In Eight She 
YEAT 
K LARGE S¢ 


of 
JALE 











prepared from the Government Surveys, This Map is 
on the large > of 5 miles to an inch, and contains 
the suaalk ; also Roads, Balle tys, Rivers, &e, 
Price, the t « kight aeoeex colu ‘L, i2s; or 
Mounted in Case, £1. Separate Sheet std; Mounted 











in Case, 23 6d, lndex gratis on applicat 

Londoa: Epwakv Sfanrord, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, 8.W 
For Telegrams aad Postage Cards, 

YRYPTOGRAPILY.—A_ System of 
SECRET WRITING and CORRESPONDENCE, 
By the late Admiral Sir Francis Beavrort, K.C.B. 
Adapted for Telegrams and the new Halfpenny Postage 
Cards. Printed in two colours, with fall aud simple 


instructions, in a neat portable card. Price 6d. 


Loudou: Evwanp Sranvorp, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


T 


ek will be published, price 2s 6d, 

Hk TIENTSIN MASSACRE; | the 
Causes of the late Disturbances in China, and 

how to secure Permanent Peace, By Georus THIN, 

M.D., Viee-Pres le nt of the North China Branch of the 

Royal Asiatic Society. 

WILLIAM BLACK Woop & Sons, Edinburgh mdon,. 


AD ‘TONES for SICK TIMES. By 
b Vox er Pravrerea Nini, Pur . his Pil 
grimage in the XLXth © entury—Ja-e I. and the Stricken 
le imple s—Put out the Ligut—No King but Casar— 
Grave and Reverend Siguiors—Pope nd King, or 
Twi lum and Twecdle-dee—Cobler “sae Dirge in 
Maynooth Latiu—Babe Babel—A Kum Puuching, 
&e. Square L2mo, pri in cloth 

PickERING, Piccadilly, London. 


Next we 








and L 
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NEW WORK BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


AT ALL THE 


In crown 8yo, clotl 


FROM 


BY ASCOTT 


TEXTS 


AUTHOR OF “BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES,” 


Published by WILLIAM P. 
MARSHALL, and CO., 


Sold by SIMPKIN, 


LIBRARIES. 

1 extra, price 6s. 
TH E TIMES, 

t. HOPE, 

“BOOK ABOUT BOYS,” &c., &c. 


NIMMO, Edinburgh. 
London; and all Booksellers. 





NEW 
This day, in globe, Svo, price 3s 6.1. 
GLOBE EDITION of C OW PERS POETIC AL, 


WORKS. Edited, with Biogra ul Introduction and Notes, by W 
BENHAM, M.A. 


Just ready, in crown Svo, priee 7s 61. 
THE 


COUNT ESS GISELA. 

German of E. MARLITT. 

SECOND SERIES of “ HISTORICAL SELECTIONS.” 
TD >» Pl a wh - . ‘ . 

Bek ROPEAN HIST‘ RY , harrated in a Series 

of Historical Selections from the st Authorities. Edited and arranged by 

E. M. SEWELL and C. M. YONG Vol. if, 1088-1223. Crown Syo, 6s. 

FIRST SERIES, crown 8yo, 6s. (This day. 

Just ready, in crown Syo, 8s 6d. 


ey KNOX, the ANATOMIST. = A 


Sketch of ” 8 on and Writing By his Pupil and Colleague Henry 
rtraits 


BOOKS. 


From the 


LONSDALE. th Pe 
MACMILLAN’S MANUALS for STUDENTS. 
AN INTR ODUCTION to the GSTEOLOGY 


of the ean ga IA. tance of a Course of Lectures delivered 
li. FLOWER, 









igland in Is70. By W 











at the Royal Colles i S 

F.R.S r R.C.S, Hunterian Pr r of Comparative Anatomy and Phy- 

siology. With numerous Illustr: Globe 8yo, 7s 6 "his day. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





Price 1s, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 158, for NOVEMBER, 


monttly, 


‘The NAVY.” By E. J. Reed, ( 
“SIR HARRY HOTSPUR ot he ‘BL ETHWAITE.” By 
Chaps. XTX.-XXL. 
3. “ UNCONSCIOUS CEREBRATION.” 
4. “The WAR and the AMBULANCE 
5, “The EXISTING POOR-LAW. 
‘A STORY of VIONVILLE. 


Anthony Trollope. 


By Frances Power Cobbe. 
_ By —— hry Sandwith, C.B. 
BCI 


LiKe 





P Ske né 





d By ( 
7. “The IMPLICIT PROMISE of IMMORTALITY.” A Poem. 
8 LETTER from Canon KINGSLEY. 
‘ARMY ORGANIZATION.” By the Author of “ Are we Ready 7" 


, 
10. LETTER from Mr, RUSKIN, 


MACMILLAN ¢ London. 


NEW WORK on } NATU RAL _ PHILOSOPHY. 
This day is published, Part L, 


aa > ‘ 7 
NATURAL PH ILOSOPHY. 
An ELEMENTARY TREATISE, by PROFESSOR DESCHANEL, of Paris. 
Translated, with extensive Additions, by Professor EvERETT, of Queen's College, 
Belfast. 
Part I, Mechanies, Hydrostaties, 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 


BLACKIE and SON, 


11 CO., 





cloth, 4s 6d. 


In Four Parts, and Pneumaties. 





44 Paternoster row. 


BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 
HUGH LATIMER: a Biography. By the Rev. R. Demaus, 


M.A. Crown Svyo, 7s 6d, boards. 
The MANUSCRIPT MAW; or, the Bible in Ireland. By 
e. LH. WALSHE, Author of * The Foster Brothers of Doon,” &. Crown 
Svo. Engravings. 3s 6d, boards. 

SCIENCE and CHRISTIAN THOUGHTS. By John Duns, 
D.D., F.R.S.E, Professor of Natural Science, New College, Edinburgh; Author 
of © Biblical Ni atural Science.” Crown S$yo, 4s 6d, cloth. 

SKETCH of the LIFE and CHARACTER of LORD 
HADDO, late Earl of Aberdeen. Reprinted, with Numerous Additions, from 
“The Sunday at Home.” By ALEXANDER Durr, D.D., LL.D. Royal lémo, 
Is 6d, boards, 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a FRENCH PROTESTANT, 
condemned to the Galleys for the Sake of his Religion. Translated from the 
French. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, cloth boards. 

A NEW INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the BIBLE. 
By E. P. Barrows, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature, New York. 8yo, 6s, 


cloth boards. 





IMPORTANT WORK on ITALY. 

The AWAKENING of ITALY and the CRISIS of ROME. 
ty the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D., Author of “The Papacy,” &. Crown 8yo, 
5s 6d, cloth boards. 

MEMORIALS of the ENGLISH MARTYRS. By the 
Rey. C. B. TAYLER, M.A. New and Revised Edition. Numerous flue Engray- 
ings, 7s 6d, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

The MIDNIGHT SKY: Familiar Notes on the Stars and 


Planets. With Thirty-two Star Maps, and numerous other Llustrations. By 
EDWIN DUNKIN, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and F.R.A.S, Small 


ito, 7s 6d, boards. 
Loudon: RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster row, and 164 Piccadilly, 
And all Booksellers. 





JROV [NCI AL ARCH TE CTURE.—The BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 44d, includes a View of a New Manchester 
Warehouse—View and Plan of Earle’s Retreat, Falmouth, and the Gateway, Tilbury 
Fort—The Settlement of the Sewage Question—Some of our Wants—Crewe Hall— 
The Stone Period, &¢c.—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 
VERLAND T RUNKS | for INI DI A. _—Illusteated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, OutAtters, uext door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 








PANIC PRICES.—BLACK SILK. 

) geere JAY have still left some of the BLACK SILKS 

from LYONS at PANIC PRICES. One of Messrs. Jay's representatives is 
now in Lyons endeavouring to make purchases, and the Firm hope to be able again 
to import Black Silks (vid Marseilles) on the same advantageous terms as effected 
by their last transactions with the Silk Manufacturers at Lyons. But in the mean- 
time, Ladies may feel assured the Messrs. Jay's present charges are at the least 
from 25 to 30 per cent, cheaper than the same silks could be bought at before the 
War began, and it is perfectly certain that Black Silk will soon be nearly double 
the present price. Black Gros de Suez, all sik, 2 Guineas the dress; very rich 
Black Gros Grain Silks, 44 Guineas the arasn. 
JAY'S. 

247, 249, and 251 ) street. 








COLLECTED AND REVISED EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES | 


OF THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI. 


On Monday, the 31st inst., will be published, in crown S8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


L Oo T H A TI 


3y the Right Hon. B. DISRAELL 


yOsse omnia heec, salus est adolescentulis."—TERENTIUS. 





A New Edition (being the Eighth), ¢ ymplete in One Volume, with a Portrait of the 
by F. Holl from a Painting by Sir F, Grant, P.R.A., and a New General Preface to th 
Novels. 
To be followed in Monthly Volumes, price 6s each, by— 


CONINGSBY (on December 1). 


SYBIL. | ISKANDER. 
TANCRED. ALROY and IXION. 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 

VENETIA. | VIVIAN GREY. 


London : 


| CONTARINI FLEMING and RISE of 


YOUNG DUKE & COUNT ALARCOS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Diary of a , Novelist. By the 


Author of “ Rachel's Secret,” &c. 1 vol. 


Queen of Herself. By Alice King, 


Author of “ Eveline.” 3 vols. 


‘The Village of the West. By 


R. W. BADDELEY. 3 yols. 
“This novel comes up to the highest standard we 
could tix. It raises an interest from the beginning 
| which never for a moment ftlags.’'—Messenger. 


The Three Brothers. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, 3 vols, 


| Claude. By Lady Blake. 3 vols. 
“*Claude’ is a decided success, The story is one of 

great interest and surpassing power.’ —/ost. 

HURST and BL! ACKETT, 1 13 Great Marlborough street. 


| 
| 
R. 


Author engraved on Steel | 
e Collected Edition of the | 


This dy ay is is ‘published. 





Just ready, at all the Libraries, 1 vol. post Svo, cloth. 


DRIFTED AND SIF 


A DOMESTIC CHRONICLE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


* Until the Shadows Flee Away.” 
Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
SIMPKLN, MARSHALL. and CO.; 


By the Author of 


London: 


aud all Bookseller 


- 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOk 
ao Yr 
OF ZOOLOGY. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D., D.Se., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Lecturer on Natural 
History, and Vice- President of the Geological Society 
of Edinburgh. 
In crown 8vo, with 152 Engravings, price 63. 
WILLIAM BLACKWoOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


T E D. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
AID to the SICK and WOUNDED. 
Just ready, with numerous Illustrations, post Svo, cloth, 5s, 

A MANUAL of INSTRUCTION for ATTENDANTS on 
SICK and WOUNDED in WAR. By Staff Assistant-Surgeon A. Morrirt. 
Published under the sanction of “* The National Society fur A id to the Sick and 
Wounded in War.” 

NEW VOLUME—GRIFFIN’S EMERALD GEMS, 
Nearly ready, cloth and gold, 3s 6d; malachite, 10s 6d. 

CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES of HOPE, and other Poems. 
Including some Verses never before published. With an original Memoir by 
the Rev. CHARLES ROGERs, LL.D. Beautifully embellished, with fine Portrait 
and several Steel Engravings. 

This day, neat cloth, 1s 3d. 

BUTLER’S POETICAL WORKS. Vol. II. Being the 
Fourteenth Volume of the cheap Re-issue of Bell's Cuglish Poets in Fortnightly 
Volumes. 

“Mr, Bell has really conferred a benefit on the reading public.’"—Sa/urday Review. 
This day, complete, neat cloth, 2s 6d. 

HUDIBRAS. By Samuel Butler. With Memoir and 
copious Explanatory Notes by Robert BELL, 

In § vols., neat cloth, 1s 3d each. 

CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. Vol. I. was the First 
Volume of the cheap Re-issue of Bell's English Poets. As Vols. LL, to VIIL, 
according to the arrangement of publication, will not be issued for some time. 
the Publishers have prepared a certain number of the following volumes, that 
subscribers, who desire to do so, may complete their sets of this Poet's works 
at once. 

In 1 vol., neat cloth, 2s 6d. 

POETICAL WORKS of JAMES THOMPSON. Edited, 

with a Memoir, by Ropert Bett, A very complete edition of the Poet. 
Lord BROUGHAM'S WORKS. 

The CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS of HENRY Lord BROUGHAM. In 11 vols. post Svo, cloth, 5s each. 
A detailed list sent on application. 

Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 

A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE. For the use of 
Colleges and Schools. Selected from the larger work. By Professor CRAIK. 
Third Edition. 

Twentieth Thousand, square 8vo, printed on toned paper, elegant binding, 12s 6d ; 

morocco, £1 Is. 

MANY THOUGHTS of MANY MINDS: being a Treasury 
of Reference, consisting of Selections from the Writings of the most celebrated 
Authors. Compiled and Aualytically Arranged by HENRY SOUTHGATE, 

Cloth gilt, lus 6d. 

The BOOK of DATES: a Treasury of Universal Reference 
from the Earliest Periods to the Present Time, arranged Chronologically and 
Alphabetically. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Stationers’ Hall court. 








4 In £ vol. post Svo, price 5s, cloth. 

; i FORCES of the UNIVERSE. 
BERWICK, M.D. 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


By GEORGE 








Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
HE PROPHETIC SPIRIT in its RELATION to WISDOM 
and MADNESS. By the Rev. AvGustus CLISsoLp, M.A. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 1 vol. feap. 8¥0, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
A VENELE, and other Poems. By 
6 F. A. CAULFEILD. 
London; LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Soru1a 





Now ready, in small 4to, with Portrait, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
ns LIFE of JOHN HEYSHAM, M.D., Author of the 
“ Carlisle Bills of Mortality.” With an Appendix containing his Correspond- 
ence with Mr. Joshua Milne, Actuary to the Sun Life Assurance ie Sdite: 
 iuae Eiaeen tee y e ife Assurance Society. Edited 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





PUBLISHED in AID of the NATIONAL SOCIETY for AID to the SICK and 
WOUNDED in WAR. 
In royal 4to, with Two Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 
HE IMPERIAL CONSTANTINIAN ORDER of ST. 
b GEORGE: a Review of Modern Impostures and a Sketch of its True 
History. By His Imperial Highness the Prince RHODOCANAKIS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


W O8Ks by ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of 
Logic in the University of Aberdeen :— 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT, 8vo, 15s. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL, 8vo, 15s. 

The STUDY of CHARACTER, 8vo, 9s. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC, crown 8vyo, 4s. 

ILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISH EXTRACTS, crown Svo, 6d. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
*,* Part I. Deduction, 4s ; Part II. Induction, 6s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 


T= EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXX., OCTOBER, 
was published on SATURDAY LAST. 








CONTENTS, 
BARON HUBNER'S SIXTUS V. 
COX'S ARYAN MYTHOLOGY. 
RSTOERS of 9 RUSSIAN DEKABRIST. 
Jr. NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 
ERNST MORITZ ARNDT. roti 
Sir J. LUBBOCK’S PREHISTORIC TIMES 
The CAMPAIGN of AUGUST, 1870. 
EARL STANHOPE'’S REIGN of ANNE. 
GERMANY, FRANCE, and ENGLAND. 
London: LoNGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Edinburgh; A. and C. BLacs. 


$2 90 4S Sn G9 HO 





FREDERICK WARNE 


PUBLISHERS. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, &., 1870-1871. 


STANDARD WORKS. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN CATTLE DOCTOR. By Francis 


CLATerR. Entirely rewritten to the Present Date by GrorGe ARMATAGE, 
M.R.V.C.S. With Copious Notes, additional Recipes, &c., and upwards of 200 
Practical Hlustrations, showing Forms of Disease and Treatment, including 
Coloured Page Plates of the Foot and Mouth Disease. Demy 8vo, half-bound, 
670 pp., 15s, 

The MODERN PLAYMATE: a Book of Games, Sports, 
and Diversion for Boys of all Ages. Compiled and edited by the Rev. J. G-. 
Woop, With 600 New Illustrations, engraved by Dalziels, Hodgkin, &e. Large 
crown S8yo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, with Emblematical Devices, 896 pp., 10s 6d. 


ESSAYS on NATURAL HISTORY. By Charles Waterton. 
Edited, with a Life of the Author, by Norman Moore, B.A., St. Catherine's 
College, Cambridge. Crown S8yo, with Original Lilustrations and Steel Portrait, 
cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


MUSHROOM CULTURE: its Extension and Improvement. 
With many Illustrations, and an Account of every Phase of the Culture as 
practised in England and France. Figures and Descriptions of Seventeen of 
the most important Edible Kinds are also given. By W. Roprnson, F.LS., 
Author of * The Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris,” &. Large crown 
Svo, cloth gilt, 6s, 

The MODERN PRACTICAL ANGLER: a Complete Guide 
to Fly-Fishing, Bottom-Fishing, and Trolling. By H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 
Illustrated with 50 Engravings of Fish and Tackle, and a Coloured Frontispiece 
of Flies. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 

The COLLEGE ATLAS. Containing 36 Coloured Maps, 
with full Descriptive Index of more than 52,000 Places, and Table of Compara- 
tive Heights of the Principal Mountains. Super-royal Svo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

ABBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCIENT HALLS of 
ENGLAND and WALES; their Legendary Lore and Popular History. By 
Joun Timps, Author of “Curiosities of London.” Crown Svo, with Steel 
Frontispiece, 3s 6d. Ditto, ditto, Second Series, 33 6d. 


AND CO., 











ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 
CRIS FAIRLIE’S BOYHOOD: a Tale of an Old Town. 


By Mrs. E1Loarr, Author of “ Ernie Elton: or, the Lazy Boy,” “ Archie Blake,” 
“Tom Dunstune’s Troubles,” &. Crown 8vo, with Original [lustrations, cloth 
gilt, 5s. 

The BROAD, BROAD OCEAN, and Some of its Inhabitants. 
By Wittiam Jones, F.S.A., Author of “The Treasures of the Earth,” &. 
Crown 8vo, with Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5s. 

NIGEL BARTRAM’S IDEAL. By Florence Wilford, 
Author of “ A Maiden of Our Own Day,” “ Vivia,” &. Large crown 8vo, with 
Original Mlustrations, cloth gilt, 5s. 

SYLVIA and JANET; or, Too Quickly Judged. By A.C. D., 
Author of “ Aggesden Vicarage,” &c. Small crown 8vo, with Original Illustra- 
tions, price 33 td. 

HESTER’S FORTUNE; or, Pride and Humility. By the 
Honourable ISABELLA PLUNKETT. Large feap., with Original Illustrations, 2s 6d. 

CAMPANELLA ; or, the Teaching of Life. By Mrs. Jerome 
Mercier, Author of “Christabel Hope.” Large feap., with Original Ilustra- 
tions, 2s 6d. 

PICCIOLA; or, the Prison Flower. 
Large feap., with Original Illustrations, 2s 64. 

TRUE STORIES of BRAVE DEEDS. Selected and Edited 
by the Rey. G. T. Hoare. Large fceap., with [lustrations, 2s 6d. 

The ROCK LIGHT: or, Duty Our Watchword. A Tale 
for the Young. By Ereanora Louisa Hervey. Feap., with Original Illustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, price 2s. 

WILLIE HERBERT and HIS SIX LITTLE FRIENDS: 
a Story for Young Children. By the Author of “ The Heavy Sixpence,” &. 
Imp. 16mo, with Original Illustrations, large type, cloth gilt, 2s. 

The BURTONS of BURTON HALL. By the Hon. Mrs. 
GRkENE, Author of “Filling Up the Chinks.” Feap., with Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 

The LITTLE CASTLE MAIDEN: or, Simple Stories of 
the Earth, Air, Fire, Water. By the Hon. Mrs. GREEN. Feap. 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, gilt, price 2s. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
AUNT LOUISA’S HOME COMPANION. With Original 


Plates and Descriptive Letterpress. Printed in Oil Colours by Kronheim, Con- 
taining * Household Pets,” “ Hare and Tortoise.” “ Hey-Diddle-Diddle,” “World- 
Wide Fables.” Demy 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt, 53. Ditto, ditto, mounted on 
linen, 10s 6d. 

AUNT LOUISA’S ALPHABET-BOOK. With 24 pages of 
Illustrations and Descriptive Letterpress. Containing “Alphabet of Fruits,’ 
“Country Alphabet,” * London Alphabet,” “ Alphabet of Games and Sports.” 
Demy 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt, 5s. Ditto, ditto, mounted on linen, 10s 6d. 


WARNE’S PICTURE PUZZLE ALBUM. Printed iu 
Colours by Kronheim and Co., with full Description of the Original Plates, con- 
taining “ Our Kings and Queens,” “The Doll and Her Dresses,” “ The Book of 
Trades,” ** The Horse.” Cloth, elegantly gilt, 5s. 

LEAR’S BOOK of NONSENSE. With 114 Droll Ilustra- 
tions printed in Colours by Dalziel, and full Letterpress Descriptions. Demy 
4to, cloth, elegantly gilt, 5s. 

AUNT LOUISA’S TOY-BOOKS. With large Original Page 
Plates, printed in Colours, with Letterpress Descriptiuns, Demy 4to, suff 
wrappers, each Is; or mounted on linen, each 2s. 

HOUSEHOLD PETS. HEY-DIDDLE-DIDDLE. 
HARE and TORTOISE. | WORLD-WIDE FABLES. 

WARNE’S PUZZLE BOOKS.—WARNE’S PICTURE 

PUZZLE TOY-BOOKS. Printed in Colours by Krouheim, with full Descrip 


tions, Demy 4to, stiff fancy wrappers, each Is, saint 
OUR KINGS and QUEENS. The DOLL and HER DRESSES. 


The BOOK of TRADES. The HORSE. 

WARNE'’S JUVENILE DROLLERIES.—LEAR'SS BOOKS 
of NONSENSE, Splendidly printed in Colours. Demy 4to, stiff fancy wrappers. 
Four Distinct Varieties, each complete in itself, Is 











By X. B. Saintine. 





LONDON: BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
NEW YORK: SCRIBNER, WELFORD, & Cv. 
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ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 


COMPANY (LIMITED). 
LATE HOOKHAM'’S LIBRARY. 
ONE HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTH YEAR. 
THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE. | 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


lich. French. Italian, and German) are placed freely in circulation in large 





Allthe NEW BOOKS (E 
uumbers immediately they appear, a 

SUBSCRIBERS of Two, Tiree, an 
scale in the Country. and in London and the Suburbs there is a Free Deliver; 
six miles from the Library. 

CARSTAGS FREE TER} wore in the COUNTRY. — Subscribers of 
or Thre? Guineas the Half-Year obtain t ee ee m these h 


from the increased ers ged of volumes llowed, are also very advantag: 
ghbours uniting i. the same Subscription. 





»tanemple supply is kept in readiness for Subscribers at all rates. 
1 Four Guineas per annum are supplied on a specially liberal 
und Exchange of Books within | 





Yive Guineas the Year 
yvourable Terms, which, 
Book Clubs in London 






as in the Country, or for » or thre 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES and “INSTITUTIONS } are entitled to a discount of 10 per cent., and 
are furnished with Eighty Volumes at ne of the Newest Works for Twenty-tlve Guineas the year. 


invited im their own iaterest to apply for the peculiarly favourable 


NOTICE.—BDookse! 
Trade Terms, and Mor nth! y Lists of ! 

NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ave ENTERED DAILY. 

BARGAINS in MODERN BOOKS.—Later Additions and Further Reductions are to be found 
n the last Edition of the Monthly Sale Catalogue. containing more than Twelve Hundred different Works, 
The Bound Books are unique as Presents, and (as no profit is sought on the biu 
most moderate in price 

All Prospectuses of Terms and Lists 


ers are specially 








ling) they are also the 


THOMAS HOOXHAM, 
—_—_—_—_—_- General Manager. 


BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Office-29 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


f Books are posted free by 


15 OLD 


MR. BENTLEY: 5 ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 

The LIFE of VISC 'OUNT PALMERSTON, 

With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the Right Honoureble Sir Henn 

Buuwer, G.C.B,, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, Sus, wit h Fit ie Portra [On 


The RECOVER} of JERU S. ILEM, 


An Acccunt of the Recent Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. ‘uptain WiLson, R.E., and 
—s WARREN, RE. With : er by De wy ten ily De: Svu, with 50 Lilustra- 


ry LYTTON 
tober 26, 











Chapt ny 


The LIFE of RICHARD HARRIS BARITAM, 


lanies, By his thay the ‘aa. R. i DAL LON Bak i a {. 2 vols. sey crown S8v0, with two Po ee aits, 2s 


TRAVELS in the ATR. 


A Popular Account of Balloon Voyages and Ventures; with Recent Attempts to Accomplish the Navigation 
of the Air. By J. GLAISHER, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Royal Svo, with 152 [lustrations, 25s. 


LONDON: its Celebr ated Chirac fers and Places. 


From 1415 to 1869. By J. HENEA i JESS! Pe Life of George the Third,” “ Memoirs of 
the Court of the Stuarts,” &e.. ke. 3 vols, lar ) bls bd. 


A LIFE of A 1D) B. v7 R E 


An Autobiography. By Colon )CORVIN. 3 vols. crown Syo, 


CONFIDENT A L LETT E RS of the R IGHT HON. 


AAM WICKHAM to th PIITISH GOVI 2RN MENT, ne i ling Orig tinal Letters of the 
X. Du F 




















ke Charles, Li mis AVE, ! 2 4 f Portland, r re 

vorth, and Field-Marshal Sauwarrow. r Bee mn, eWIL i. 1AM WICK IAM. 2 vols. Sv 

wit h Portraits of the Right Hou, W um Wickham ar ield-Marsbal Suwarrow from Original Pictures, 0a. 
The MARVELS of ‘the HEA L LNs S. 


r ro rm the F rene ch of F L AM M AR {ON. By Mrs, LOCKYER, lat ‘The Heavens.” Crown 8vo, 


The HISTORY of GREECE. 


By Professor ERNEST CURTIUS, Translated by A. M. WARD, M.A. Vol. IIL. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


NEW &: CHE APE ‘Te EDITION of The HE A ig ENS. 


An Iilus ed Handbook of Poy Astronomy, By \MEDEE GULLLI te NORMAN 
LOK KYE i, FPLR.AS, "Der my Syvo. W 200 illustrations. 10s Gd. 


RICHARD BENTLEY. New Burlington street, Publisher in Crdinary t« 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The COUNTRY HOUSE on the RHINE. By Berthold | 
BESSY RANE. . By Mrs. Henry Wood 

By Mrs, Eilonvt 


Lyune.” 3 vols. 
FRO. a PHISTL E o. GRA PES? 
‘By Perey Fit: eral Kl, Author 


‘ Meg.” “St. Bede's,” & 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington 


Author 


BEAUT TY L. ALBOT 
Donna,” &e. 


— 


Now re h hi 


: DR. NEWMAN ON MIRACLES. 


ESSAYS ON SCRIPTURE MIRACLES AND ON ECCLES! ASTIC AL, WRITTEN 1825-4 
he Prefat u ive1 aah sak deen 2 





he ire 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Pic dilly, Li 


of “Bast | 
| 
A uthor of 


* Della 


Cc 


B 


I 
P 


1 


'2 


11 


I 


( 








rE 
I No, 258, is published THIS DAY, 


alas CORNILLLL 


LO 


The LOG of the 





October 22nd will be published, No. XTIL, Vol. 2, 


price 6d. 
THE ACADEMY, 


CONTENTS. 


)UR FIRST YEAR. By the Editor. 

DWIN DROOD., By H. Lawrenny. 

OLITICAL BALLADS and POEMS of GERMANY 
By Felix Liebrecht, amare. 


ULTIVATION of ALPINE and OTHER 
FLOWERS. By Mrs. Palliser, + WILD 
MIC HAEL ANGEL‘ 
INGS. By Mrs. Pattison 
ACON'S CONFERENCE of PLEASURE. By R 
Robin m. ‘ 
PAYLER on ST. JOUN'S GOSPEL. By W. San day. 
STOUGHT: IN'S weg neta of the ENG 
CUURCH. By Mark Patt LISH 
The EARLY Hist nity of MANKIND. By Pro- 
w Rolles c 








RAFF AEL'S DRAW- 





IUXLEY'S LAY SE tMONS. By J. R. Thursfield, 


l 
ATON'S EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION. By CG. W. 


Be 
M ALi ! aT AMS “GREAT LORD FAIRFAX.” By R. 


TRON MASK. By G. Waring. 
» PAHLAVE LANGUAGE, By Pro. 


fessor Sac 
The PROG RE SS of HEBREW GRAMMAR. By T. 


KX. Che vn 

tECENT WORKS 3 on HOMER'S ODYSSEY. By D 
B. Monr« g 
INDORE Ss CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. By I, 


sywater, 


MARCH’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. By HL 


Sweet. 

The ACADEMY will in future be published on the 
5TH of each Month. 

The FIRST VOLUME is now ready, price 63; or in 


‘loth boards, price 7s 6d, 


The Ovices of the ACADEMY > removed to lf 
[enrietta street, Covent Garden. 

WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 LWenrietta street, Covent 
iarden; and Edinburgh. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


and GERMANY. 
LORD PAL- 


CONTEN rs. 
The WAR BETWEEN RAN 
. Sir HENRY BULWER'S LIPE “of 
MERSTON, 
3, PREVOSTL-PARADOL and NAPOLEON IIL 
t| MISMANAGEMENT of the BR ITISH N AVY. 
5, FRENCIT and PRUSSIAN ARMIES, and the 
CAMPALGN in FRANCE, 
6 VON SYBEL’'S HISTORY of the REVOLU- 
PIONARY EPOCH, 


co 


7. INEFFLICIENCY of the neg ARMY. 
8. MAN PATRIOTIC SON‘ 
ov MS of PEACE 





JOHN Murray, Albemarle street 


On Saturday, the 29th iust., Is, No. 151, 
MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER, with Illustrations by 8, L. FILpes 
id GEorGE DU MAURIER, 
CONTENTS 
RD KILGOBBIN (Wit bh an Illustration,) 
Chap. 4.—At * Trinity. 
»  o&—Home Life - =. Cas 
6 -—The * Blue 

*NAU PLL U: 3" and “ISIS "CANOES 


ae: 
} The CONSULAR SERVIC! 

HOW the UHLANS took MOUSSEUX-LES-CAVES, 
| BLANCA CAPELLO . 


Silver, fron, ¢ ) 
We ol, Sugar. its growth 


t ie SYDNEY MOKN 








SOME RECOLLI ‘TIONS of a READER— 
Tl 


Il. 
1¢@ ADVEN'I URE Sof HARRY RLCHMOND. (With 


av [llu-tration.) 
Chap. 5.—Janet ri che 
» ‘%—An Eve 1 Bulsted 
lo—An be Exp 
1.—T'l he Fir M 7. 





ni rsel und ae yag 
and Co., 15 Wate rlvo place. 


“MONTE. 


- 

Situ, ELper 

PAR BALLON 

LEPORTANT Le TERS from PARIS, ape 
On poe Fee x the INNER LIFE 

S$ DAY'S ATHEN-EUM. Price 








| 


** The Full Price 
if THE ATHE 
JouNn Franers, 29 Wellington stree 





will bo given at the OMece for 
EUM for September 17. 


rand, W.C. 
NTERCULONIAL EXHIBITLON, NEW SOUTH 


pve 
NG ILE R ALD, 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1870, will conta 
he Colouy of New South Wa t ( 
) particulars of resources, i 
Lead, &e, Pastor 


and ma 1ufacture 





neve “mh 14 


and Sfsuuneturing 





rress curing twenty ye irs. 





» SYUNEY MORNING Hk -RALD w 1 also con- 
int of the Agri ral Sk y's Exhibi- 
ney in August ind Se pte er, 
1, on il f next mail, at G. 
ul Ne r Offices, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 





Yuizzical, Satirical, 





NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 






lA UNDAY MORNIN t, 
s c isting of Original el a 
by Evangelical Breadth, Brief, Com id 
T stfu Roy Svo, toued pup ay 
i : ” ! Yorg 

i SLIPKIN M anid ¢ nd » 








_ 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF WORKS NOW READY. 


ESSAYS on QUESTIONS of CHURCH. and 


Y, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Syo, 16 


ANNE 


Second 


STATE, 1850-70. By A. P. STAND 


Y of the REIGN of QUEEN 


1701-1715. By Ex 


HISTOR 
until the PEACE of UTRECHT, 


Edition, revised. vo, 16s, 


The METALLURGY 


rl STANHOPE. 


of LEAD, 


including 


DESILVERIZATION and CUPELLATION. By Joun Percy, M.D. FS. 
With [lvstrations. Sve, 30s, 
The F ANIL TAR L whale RS of the late SIR 


CHARLES BELL, F.R.S. With Por ‘wown Syo, 19. 


LITERATURE of 


First and Second Series, 


‘TONS to the 
Sir Cuas, L. EASTLAKE, R.A 
AU rion, and Selectious from his Corresponde 


Svo, 12s eac rch, 


CONTRIBUT 
the FINE ARTS. By | 
With a MEMOIR of 
By Lady EAstLake. npn 


A BISTOS Y of MODERN EUROPE; from 
a po ~ in eng on ey 2 ad “ LI = 4 Cc aidaanm “rary pectin bs 


Svo, 42s, 


OUR 


Performance 
&e. By E. J. Reep, C.B. 


strongly bound. 


tONC LAD SHIPS; 


their 
ul Cost, including Chapter +e 
With Tih 


rations, Svo, I2s. 


Qualities, 
nelad Rams, 


The WILD GARDEN: or, Our Groves and 
Shrubberies made beautiful by the Neturelization of Hardy Exotie Plants. 
With a Chapt of British Wild Flowers. By Winitam 


RoBinson, F.LS. Small 8vo, 6s, 





ron the Garde 


TREES and SHRUBS for ENGLISH PLAN- 
TATIONS. A Selection and Deseription of the most Ornamental that will 
flourish in the open air. With Classifled Lisis. By Avucustrus MoNnGrepren, 
With 50 Iustrations, Svo, 16s 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GARDENS 
An Explanation of the Principles on which they may be grown to perfection in 
I parts of the British Istands, By W. RopinsonsP.L.S, 


Crown 8vo, 12s. 


With 70 Tilustrations. 


‘ - 
Essays on the 
‘an Church, By VAktous 


The CHURCH and the AGE. 


Principles d Present Position of the Angli 


Writers. Second Edition. sve, 14s. 


PRINCIPLES at STAKE. Essays on Church 
Questions of the Present Day. By Vaniovs Writi ts.” Second Edition. Svo, 
12s, 


AIDS to F AITH. A Series of Theological 
Essays 


By V us W ts. Seventh Edition, 8vo, %s. 


>on the JORDAN, the hapa 


STH, &*. A Canoe Cruise. Bs HN 


trations, Crown 8vo, 


The “ROB ROY 
the RED SEA. LAKE of GENNESAR 
MACGREGOR, M.A, New Edition, With Maps and Il! 
12s, 


HISTORY of the ADMINISTRATION and 
GOVERNMENT of the BRITISH ARMY, from the Revolution of 1688, By 
CHARLES M, ¢ 


DE. 2 vols, Svo, 21s each. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WESTMIN- 


STER ABBEY. By A. P. Sran.ey, D.D. Dean of We 
Ed e 1 With Ilustrations, Swe, 21s. 


ANNALS of ST. PAU Ly Ss C on pn DR. an By 
H. H. Minmax, D.D., late S lition. Witl rtralt 
tnd Iu Sy. 1 


tminster. Third 





JOHN MURRAY, 


The CONTINUITY 


The GOTHIC 


The HU 





ALBEMARLE 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLISH LITE- 


RATURE, from the Earliest Times to the End of the Georgian Era. with 
SPECIMENS from the CHIEF WRITERS. Edited by Wa. Suir, LL.D 
2 vols. I6mo, 3s 6d each. 


LECTURES on JURISPRUD- 


Third and Revised Edition. By 


AUSTIN'S 
ENCE: or, the Philosophy ef Positive Law. 
Noperr CAMPBELL, 2 vols, Svo, 32s. 

LIFE in the LIGHT of GOD'S 


Wa. Thomson, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. 


WORD. By 


New Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 


The DISCOVERY of the GREAT WEST; 
the Mississippi and the Lakes of North America. An Historical 


Narrative, By Francis PARKMAN, With Map, Svo, 10s 6d. 


of EUROPE DURING the 
Chiefly from the Secret Archives of Austria, 
Complete with Index. 4 vols, Svo, 48s. 


MISSIONARY TRAVELS in LITTLE-KNOWN 


PARTS of ASTA MINOR. With Ilustrations of Biblical Literature and 
Archeology. By Henry VAN Lenxner, D.D. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 


Vols, post Svea, 24s, 


GROTE’S TIISTORY of GREECE. From the 


Earliest Period to the Close of the Generation contemporary with Alexander 
Fifth Edition. With Portrait aud Plans. 12 vols, post 8vo, 6s each- 


EARLY HISTORY 


By E. B. TyLor. Second 


the Valleys of 


The HISTORY 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


Prussia, ke. By Professor VON SYBEL, 


the Great. 


RESEARCHES into the 
of MANKIND, and the Development of Civilization. 
Edition. With Ilustrations, §vo, 12s, 

7 ™_ 
of SCRIPTURE, as 
Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles, 


declared by the 
Fourth Evlition. Svyo, 6s; or, cheap edition, 


By Wa. Pace, Lord HATHERLEY, 
lémo, 28 6d. 


By Mary 


Portrait. Post Svo, 9s. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Sixth Edition. Revised by H. W. Bates. 


ARCHITECTURE of SPAIN, 


With 100 Ilustrations. 


SOMERVILLE, 


By G. BE. Srrenct, AAA, Second Edition. Svo, 30s, 


The ROYAL ENGINEER and the ROYAL 


ESTABLISHMENTS at WOOLWICH and CHATHAM. By Sir Francis B, 


With Dlustrations. Svo, 12s, 


GUENOTS: 


in England and Ireland. 


Hikan, Bart. 


their Settlements, 
Churches, and Industries By SAMUEL Sites, Third 


Edition. Pust Svo, 6s. 


and LEBANON; 


By Rev. J 


st Svo, 7s Gd. 


D. AM ASCUS, PALMYRA, 


vith Travels emong the Giant Cities of Bashan and the Hauran. 
L. Portex, LL.D. With Map and lastrations. PP 


RESEARCHES in the HIGHLANDS of 


TURKEY. In parts little visited of Albania, Montenegro, &e. Vith Notes 
n the ¢ ‘al Superstitions of the Modera Greek. By Rev. HL. F. Tozer, 
? vols. crown Svo, 24s. 


M.A. With Mep and Illustrations, 2 


NARRATIVE 


md Embassy. By Henry B. Locu. 


New Edition. 


of EVENTS in 


Second 


A PERSONAL 
CHINA, during Lord Elgin’s See 
Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 


CRITICAL ENGLISI- 
iginal Source Ry WM, SMITH, 
(4 pp) Med 


A COPIOUS and 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled from O1 
D.C.L, LL.D. and Tugormines D. HALL, MLA 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN  DIC- 


TIONARY, Abridged from the above Work. Square l2moe, 7 364 


ium Svo, 21s. 


STREET. 
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MESSRS. MOXON’S AUTUMN LIST. 





CHOICE AND STANDARD | WORKS. 
‘tm HAYDN SERIES of MANUALS. 


1. DICTIONARY of DATES, 13th 


¥ Editic m. 


Wren SUPPLEMENT, corrected to 

October, 1870. 
2A UNIVERSAL INDEX 
GRAPHY, Fifth Thousand. 


3. A ‘DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 


of LIO- 


DITED by the Rev. Cuartes | ? 
“9 BOUrvett, M. M4 


\ ILL be found the best Guide to the 





Best Book. 


4. A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE. 


Prep by G. Farrer. RovweELt, 





SSISTED by a Staff of Distinguished 


Contributors. 





V ILL be found to contain thevery Latest 


Inf orm ation. 





HE SUPPLEMENT to HAYDN’S 
DICTIONARY of DATES. 


} EING a Summary “of the World’s 


History. 1868-70. 





i separately i in n Paper W. rapper, price 


THE HAYDN SERIES is sold as 


under :— 


(or, ss; half-calf, 21s 6d; calf, 
24s; moroc 328, 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 1870. 


‘A SELECTION of POEMS by THO MAS 
HOOD. 
\ TITH 23 -Engravings on Steel, after 
BIkKET FOSTER. 


A REALLY exquisite volume, price 21s. 








— POEMS of WORDSWORTH. 





[ibestratep by Artistic “Etchings, 
by Epwin Epwarps. 


LT. the style of HamMertToN and Sey- 
MOUR HADEN. Pric ce 21s. 


pus POEMS of LONGFELLOW. — 





[est RATED by Artistic Etchings, by 


EDWIN Epw ‘ARDS. 








lw the styleof Hamertron and SEyMourR 
HADEN. Price 21s. 


MOXON’S ‘POPULAR ‘POETS. 


| aE I cloth, price 3s 6d per volume. 


i Large Paper Library E ‘dition, , 786d 


per volume. 





LL Edited and Prefaced by W. M 


ROSSETTI. 


- Bxko®: 


wt * ccna LOW. 

a 

4. i. ‘unmmatianaidam 
“S HELLEY. 




















M YVR: 





LL Lilustrated on Steel and Wood. 
z 





A LSO in moroceo antique, 7s 6d; 
Lt _Moroce: ) extra, 108 6d. 


H. M. NAPOLEON Il. 


] Y ‘the Rey. PAscok GRENFELL HILL, 
R.M. 


‘IFE and ACTIONS of the FRENCH 
4 EMPEROR. - 
Ye AS SIFICENTLY PRINTED, with 
PORTRAIT. Price 9s. 





GUSTAVE DORE’S WORKS. __ 
nHE only Engravings on Steel after 
Doré’s Drawings. 


i. pars ELAINE, 


price 21s 


9 Plates, 


2. ‘en YSON’S ENID, 9 Plates, price 


21s, 


3. TENS Ys0N's | VIVIEN, 9 Plates, 
7 price 25s ow : eee He Oe 
4, “Ts NNYSON’ s- GUDIEVERE, 9 
Plates, price 25s. 
JIVIEN and GUINEVERE, in 1 vol., 


price 42s. 


6. qe FOUR IDYLLS, in 1 superb vol. 


j ITIL Grand Allegorical Frontispiece, 
price 7s 6d, 

7.7FXHOMAS HOOD and GUSTAVE 
_ DORE, 9 Plates, price 21s, a 

\ ISS KILMANSEGG, by 

4 


Hoop. 


|‘ capaememaaal by Tuomas SECCOMBE. 


‘THOMAS 


| elegant cloth, price 21s; plain Proofs, 


yg 4 Proofs, super-royal to (only 


50 printed), 210s. 


THE ANGLICAN MYSTERIES OF 
PARIS. 


as | | EVEALED in the Stirring Adventures 
of 


C APT'AIN MARS and his Two Friends, 
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